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LUMP ! clump ! went Farmer Lazier's boots along 
^*wthe brick walk leading to Mrs. Selchow's dairy, and 
" Here ye be ! " he said, in his sharp falsetto, a minute 
later. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Selchow, looking up from the milk 
she was skimming. " Walk in, Brother Lazier." 

Brother Lazier walked in. He was a small, dry man, 
so stiff in the joints that he progressed by a series of 
jerks suggestive of Mrs. Jarley. He had a dusty com- 
plexion, a miniature desert of Sahara on the top of his 
head, surrounded by clumps of sandy hair, and his very 
voice seemed to have dried up and cracked. 

He sat down upon a pile of empty butter firkins, with 
a preoccupied air, but immediately rising, crossed the 
room, alternately taking a few steps and then stopping 



short, like a robin. At last he remarked : " Uncommon 
dry spell we are having." 

Mrs. Selchow assented cordially ; and this subject 
being disposed of, a silence ensued, during which Mr. 
Lazier and his green cotton umbrella continued to 
mount guard. 

" How's your mother ? " inpuired Mrs. Selchow, 
making a skirmish toward conversation. 

" Marm'i considerable poorly, I expect," replied her 
son ; '* and that's what I called ter speak about ; that is, 
I mean ter say — " Here Brother Lazier grasped his 
umbrella convulsively, and paused. " She ain*t so 
young as she once were," he resumed ; " and it's hard 
on her to take the heft of the wort" Another pause, 
during which our brother wiped his brow with a pictorial 
handkerchief illustrating scenes in the life of the Prodi- 
gal Son. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Selchow, foreseeing what was com- 
ing, and anxious to help her visitor out — " Yes, you 
need somebody there that can take right hold and go 
ahead. Your mother is getting on in years, as you say, 
and the place needs a younger woman to see after it." 



" That, now, was just what I was a-coming to,* 
responded Mr. Lazier, much gratified. "IVe been 
a-thinking, this some time, whether or no Scripter 
wasn't about right, and IVe come a-purpose to ask 
you if so be you'd be so good as to pick out some 
likely girl for me. You see, a young man like me 
feels kinder diffodent round amongst the girls," he 
added, stroking his hay-colored goatee, which was plenti- 
fully streaked with gray. " Not but what there'd be a 
plenty of 'em that would jump at the chance," he 
resumed, glibly — for, the bars once down, Mr. Lazier 
felt perfectly at ease — " but, you see, there are so many 
I can't make up my mind, and I want you to sorter tell 
'em over, so't I can chalk 'em off. You see, Sister Sel- 
chow, I want a master-hand to work. She must be able 
to hetchel round ; can't have no poor weakly creatur. 
But then, you see, the smart kind are apt to be topping. 
I can't have that. She mustn't be a-trying to usurp 
authority nor nothing ; I'm particular about that. She 
must be obliging — be willing to help about the chores, 
and that '11 save my keeping a boy. She must be eker- 
nomical, and know how to live on plain vittles, and not 



be a-wanting a new caliker every little while. I want 
she should be able to make fust-rate butter and cheese. 
Mother is falling off a little on butter ; I didn't get as 
much by ten cents as I'd orter for that last box. And if 
she has a few hundreds in the bank it would come 
handy, for, you know, our place has a mortgage. Now, 
you see," he added, " I ain't particular ; but these 'ere 
few things I do insist upon." 

" H'm," said Mrs. Selchow, watching the milk as it 
dripped through the skimmer. " Perhaps Widow Voss 
would suit you." 

" Number one," said the bachelor, in a business-like 
voice, producing a lump of chalk, with which he pro- 
ceeded to make a mark on the dairy floor. " Now, let's 
see," he went on, assuming a judicial air, " Widder Voss 
is as spry as a cricket — good-tempered, too ; but then, 
I never took much stock in widders, and I'm a little 
skittish of 'em. They're always a-throwin' of it in your 
face how that you ain't a-doin' so well by 'em as their 
first husband did. I guess we'll cross her out ; " and he 
stooped to draw a line across the mark which repre- 
sented the unfortunate widow. 



" Miranda Brown," suggested the mentor. 

" Mirandy is a good girl ; she*d make a fust-rate of a 
wife ; but there's her father, being took down with 
paralysis so, he's liable to live for years. That spiles 
her ; " and another cross decided the destiny of Miranda. 

" Jane Tucker," prompted the indefatigable Mrs. Sel- 
chow. 

"Number three," asserted the prospective lover. 
"Jane is almost too ready. I mistrust she's been 
a-lookin' out for this chance for some time ; she's asked 
after marm's rheumatism twice now within a week, and 
I make no doubt she's all prepared to step in. I won't 
have a woman that don't wait to be asked," said Mr. 
Lazier, decidedly, as he cancelled Jane's hopes. 

" Well, now, there's Keturah Kiddle," exclaimed Mrs. 
Selchow, running her finger around the edge of the pan 
to loosen the cream. " She's good as gold, and neat as a 
pin. There ain't a better housekeeper in town, and she 
can sing like a lark, and hasn't any incumbrances 
either." 

"And they do say she has a pretty little sum in the 
bank, too ; but then she is oncommon humbly," objected 



Mr. L., rubbing his nose reflectively with the handle of 
his umbrella. 

" Handsome is that handsome does," returned Mrs. 
Selchow. "Keturah has a great deal of sound good 
sense, and her butter took the prize at the cattle show 
last fall." 

" Well, here she goes — number four," reluctantly 
admitted Mr. Lazier. " I'm a great mind 1*11 go and see 
her — if it wasn't for her bein' so prodigious plain- 
featured. Well, I'm gretly obliged to you. Sister Sel- 
chow, and I'll do as much for you some time," said the 
bachelor, with an innocence which upset Sister Selchow's 
gravity, and with it the pan of skim-milk which she was 
emptying into the pigs' pail. The unconscious author 
of the mishap was already ambling peacefully through 
the Selchow garden, bright with phlox and poppies, with 
a rear-guard of melons and cucumbers. 

" Hezekiah Lazier ! " said his mother, a few hours 
later, " I do declar' for't, if you ain't a-growin' deef ! 
I've blowed the horn e'ena'most times enough to bring 
down the walls o' Jericho, and here ye be out behind the 
house all the while ! " 



" Sho, now," protested her son ; " I concluded you 
forgot to blow the horn. I was a-calculatin* whether or 
no 'twas best to buy another cow," he added, in an 
explanatory tone. 

" I don't see but we shall have to, if you keep on at 
this rate : here ye be a-helpin' yourself to butter again 
when youVe got three pieces on your plate already," 
remarked the old lady. 

" I've a gret mind — 1*11 go and see her this afternoon 
— the cow, I mean," hastily added Hezekiah, putting 
salt in his tea. 

" It's right on the road to Jones's," mused the same 
individual, after dinner, as he leaned pensively over the 
pig-pen, chewing a straw. " It wouldn't hender much, 
as I know of, and jest now I may ketch her unaware. 
Wa'al, anyhow I can call, and if I don't conclude to 
take her, I'll go on and see Jones's cow, so twon't be 
wasting time." 

Half an hour later Farmer Lazier and his green 
cotton umbrella might have been seen wending their 
way along the road. 

" I'm e'ena'most a mind not to stop to-day," mur- 



mured Mr. Lazier as he caught sight of the white cot- 
tage, with its porch covered by morning-glories. " I 
don't know as I'm afraid to go in — I don't know as I 
be," he pursued, wiping his face with the Prodigal Son. 

While he was deciding this question a burst of song 
floated out through the open window. It was an old- 
fashioned hymn ; the words were homely, the tune was 
commonplace ; but the soul of the woman who sang 
seemed to fill and overflow both song and words. Un- 
consciously the listener drew nearer ; before he knew it 
he had passed up the little walk bordered by verbenas 
and clove-pinks, and reached the dazzling row of milk- 
pans set to dry upon the porch. 

" I'll ketch her unaware," repeated the bachelor, with 
a triumphant chuckle. But alas for his precautions! 
his green cotton umbrella slid out of his hand, and, with 
a crash worthy of one of Jove's thunder-bolts, knocked 
down the whole row of pans. 

" Why, Mr. Lazier, how do you do ? " said Miss Kid- 
dle, coming to the door to send away Mr. Jones's dog, 
as she supposed, and looking somewhat surprised to find 
the intruder of a different order. 



" Yes, it is an uncommon dry spell," remarked the 
visitor, absently. 

The kitchen had not a suspicion of dirt anywhere, the 
dinner dishes appeared to have been washed ages ago, 
the stove shone like a star of the first magnitude, and 
Miss Kiddle herself wore the most immaculate of cali- 
coes and white collars. She was plain, but her face was 
full of character and goodness, which even Mr. Lazier 
could not help feeling, and his small soul seemed to 
shrink, as he looked at her, till it almost rattled within 
him. 

" What charming weather we are having ! " said the 
hostess. 

" Yes — good for punkins,'' admitted our utilitarian 
friend. 

" How is your mother now ? " asked Miss Keturah, 
trying to keep the conversational ball rolling. 

" She means business, sure enough," thought the 
bachelor, with internal consternation. 

" She ain't so young as she once were," he answered 
aloud; after which remarkable announcement he re- 
lapsed into silence. He was surmising what Mr. Kiddle 
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was worth when he died, and calculating how much, at 
an interest of seven per cent., it wonld amount to by 
this time. 

Miss Keturah attempted to insert another conversa- 
tional wedge. " Mr. Lazier," she began, " are you cal- 
culating " — Mr. Lazier gave a guilty start — " are you 
calculating to raise many melons this year ? " 

" No," said the farmer, looking much relieved. " Mel- 

* 
ons are going to be a rather slim crop this year, so far 

as I know." 

" I have a few vines, but they haven't done much," 
pursued Miss Kiddle. " I find it troublesome to get a 
man to do my planting when it ought to be done, they 
are all so driven right in planting-time." 

" There ! " thought Mr. Lazier, feeling in his pocket 
for the Prodigal Son ; she means that for a hint — women 
are so suspicious." 

" I've let my land out at shares this year," went on 
the unconscious Keturah. " Mr. Jones has taken the 
garden, and I have all the vegetables I can use." 

Our wary friend felt that it was high time for an 
explanation. 
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" I was just a-going by to look at Jones's cow, and I 
thought I'd stop in a spell and see you, too, and I guess I 
must be getting along now." 

" It's lucky none of the neighbors happen to be going 
by," he thought as he walked out of Miss Keturah's 
door-yard, ignorant that at that very instant Cornelius 
Jones, Jun., was sweeping the horizon with a spy-glass 
from his father's barn window. " Well, it's plain to be 
seen she's all ready to jump at the chance," soliloquized 
Mr. Lazier. " I believe she would have made me a pro- 
posal herself if I'd staid there five minutes longer. It's 
lucky I got away when I did, for I should hate to tell 
her it was on account of her looks. But it won't do ; 
she's too plain-favored. It's hard on her, though ; it's 
evident her mind is sot on me. Howsomever, I don't 
know as I'm ^beholden to make such a sacrifice of my 
feelings." 

He reached this conclusion and Mr. Jones's barn-yard 
simultaneously. The only visible occupant was a ban- 
tam rooster, which crowed valiantly at Mr. Lazier's 
approach, to whose over- wrought imagination he seemed 
to be saying, " Ke-///-u-rah ! " The farmer threw a stick 
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at the fowl, but adroitly dodging it, he reiterated, " Ke- 
///-u-rah ! " 

" I'll Keturah you ! " exclaimed aloud the irate bach- 
elor, seizing a milking-stool. But barn-yards furnish 
footing as treacherous as the polished floors of palaces, 
and Mr. Lazier found himself on his knees in an emer- 
ald-hued pool, while the rooster, perched upon the gate, 
triumphantly proclaimed, " Ke-tu-u-ra-ah ! " 

There was a sort of smothered explosion somewhere 
overhead in the barn, but Hezekiah was too busy with 
his own meditations — which were not so pious as his 
attitude — to heed anything else. 

" I swan ! " he ejaculated, which peculiar expression 
might have been suggested by his aquatic adventure. 
He was hastening from the scene of his misfortune, but, 
as he turned the corner, ran plump into Mr. Jones, who 
exclaimed, "Hello, Lazier! — come to see her, eh.^^" 
Mr. Lazier's intellect, never over-robust, was becoming 
decidedly confused. He stammered, "Well, IVe just 
come from — that is, I've been to see" — 

" Ke-tu-u-rah ! " added the bantam, helping him out. 
Mr. Lazier turned very red, and looked first at the milk- 
ing-stool and then at the splashes on his pants. 
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"Co-boss! co-boss! co-boss!" called Mr. Jones, open- 
ing the gate which led into the lane. Presently a grid- 
dle-cake-colored Alderney made her appearance, and 
walked solemnly toward the two men. 

Mr. Lazier proceeded to punch her ribs in a scientific 
manner. " How many quarts does she give, now?" he 
inquired. " Not much of a milker, I judge. Alderneys 
never are," he added, with the scornful air of indiffer- 
ence which becomes the experienced buyer. 

"She's a first-class milker, sir," said Mr. Jones. 
" Eight quarts a day, or you may have her for nothing. 
Then, you know, an Alderney' s milk is half cream, any- 
way; so if you want her for butter-making, she'll be 
worth more to you than one that gives more that isn't so 
rich. Why, we never put any carrots in her butter in 
the winter — just as yellow in January as June. Why, 
sir, her butter took the prize at cattle show." . 

"So Mrs. Selchow said," rejoined Mr. Lazier, whose 
mind had slightly wandered. 

"Mrs. Selchow!" repeated Mr. Jones, in some sur- 
prise, for he was conscious that his last statement had 
been fabricated for the occasion. "What does she 
know about the cow?" 
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"Cow? — oh, no! I meant — that is, I must have 
been thinking of something else," blundered Mr. Lazier, 
looking uneasily at the bantam, which 

"Never flitting, never flitting, 
Still was sitting, still was sitting. 
Just above," 

the barn-yard gate. 

"Now, sir, you know what she is worth. She is 
worth more than the value of the money, you can see 
yourself. You can't do any better than to take her. Of 
course it don't make any difference to me, but if you 
know a good chance when you see it, if you know what's 
for your own interest, you'll take her, and she'll never 
disappoint you." 

"If she wa'n't so humbly," murmured Mr. Lazier, 
absently, for, by this time, ",his eyes were with his heart, 
and that was far away." 

" Hey ! what are you talking about ? " asked Jones. 

" Ke-tu-rah ! " cried a voice overhead, in imitation of 
the bantam. " Ke-tu-rah Kiddle !'' 

There was no possibility of mistake this time, it was 
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Keturah Kiddle and nothing else, and it certainly was 
not the bantam. The shipwrecked adventurers in the 
enchanted island of Prospero were not more distraught 
by the strange noises of that isle than was Mr. Lazier by 
this aerial voice. He dashed wildly out of the barn- 
yard, with Mr. Jones's dog Towzer in hot pursuit. 

" Hezekiah ! " said Mrs. Lazier, at supper, " I'd as 
lieves you'd go down to the comers and get me some 
molasses and a cod-fish, to-night." 

" Wa'al," said Mr. Lazier ; and half an hour later his 
green chariot and one-eyed horse drew up before that 
institution known as " the store." The chronic group of 
loungers which was forming a sort of fence around Cor- 
nelius Jones, Jun., could not have drawn on more fune- 
real countenances when Mr. Lazier entered if he had 
been a sarchophagus, and the silence was unbroken 
until he asked for his molasses. 

Young Jones sauntered carelessly up to a keg of 
butter which stood upon the counter. 

" * K. K.' Whose butter is this ? " he asked. 

" That butter," said the store-keeper, coughing, " was 
made by Miss Kiddle." 
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" Kiddle ? What ! the one that lives on the cross- 
roads, over our way ? " inquired Cornelius, gravely. 

Mr. Lazier began to regard a string of butter-moulds 
with deep interest. 

"Well, now," resumed Cornelius, "I heard somebody 
say that she got more for her butter than anybody else 
in town, and her cows are not Alderney, either. By-the- 
way," addressing the audience in a general way, "they 
do say Miss Kiddle's father left her about two thousand 
dollars. If I was a marrying man, now, I don't know 
but what I'd try my luck. Don't know but what I shall 
as it is. I want a wife that is smart enough to support 
me, and Keturah could make a handsome living if she 
was tied up in a meal-bag. When I was mowing our 
west lot I used to go by her house every morning about 
five o'clock, and I declare if she wasn't out weeding in 
the garden, with all her milk-pans drying. I believe she 
makes her bed before she gets up, and washes her 
dishes before breakfast." 

Mr. Lazier never thought of the cod-fish till he was 
half way home. As the horse turned into the door-yard 
and stopped in front of the dilapidated barn, his mas- 
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ter's meditation came to a sudden end, and he ex- 
claimed, "I've got it!" Scrambling out of the buggy, 
without stopping to unharness, he rushed toward the 
barn, umbrella in hand. "If it falls over toward the 
calves' stable, I'll do it," he said, placing the green cot- 
ton oracle tip downward upon the floor. He let go of it 
with a trembling hand. It toppled over and fell with a 
decisive thud upon the very threshold of the calves' 
stable. 

"I'm a-going down to the store to-night to get your 
cod-fish, marm," said Hezekiah on the following even- 
ing. " I'll get my fish on the way," he thought, " so's to 
make sure of it." 

While Mr. Lazier was haggling over the price of his 
fish, for, like Mrs. Gilpin, " although on pleasure bent," 
he "had a frugal mind," he heard a remark which 
arrested his attention. 

A young Atlas, who was supporting the doorway, 
asked, in an unnecessarily loud voice : " Do you calker- 
late that Jones Junior and Keturah Kiddle will conclude 
to make a match on't ?" 

" Wa'al, it sounded that way, from what Jones said 
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here the other night. Pretty good haul for him," re- 
sponded one of a couple of caryatides who were holding 
up the posts of the piazza. 

Mr. Lazier pricked up his ears like a war-horse. He 
grasped his umbrella, and the touch of that oracle of his 
destiny seemed to inspire him. 

** I can tell you as much about it, I s'pose, as any 
man," he said; " and I can tell you they aitCt a-going to 
make a match on't, nor nothing like it. I calkerlate to 
marry her myself. She ain't so handsome as some, but 
I can overlook such things. You tell young Jones 
'there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ; ' " and the 
prospective bridegroom walked away, with lightning' in 
his eye and the cod-fish under his arm. 

As soon as he caught sight of Miss Kiddle's cottage 
his pace slackened. " It's too late to back down now," 
he soliloquized ; " I've let the cat out of the bag. If she 
wa'n't so — Wa'al, she'll appreciate what it is to get a 
well-favored man more than if she was one of the hand- 
some kind herself. It would be a drefful disappoint- 
ment to her if I should fail her at this p'int;" and Mr. 
Lazier walked up to the door feeling like the good 
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Samaritan, and entirely unconscious of the incongruity 
of the cod-fish. Miss Keturah was at that moment put- 
ting on her shawl to go to class-meeting, and met her 
suitor on the threshold. 

"Miss Kiddle," he began, impressively, "I've come 
to" — he had nearly said, "tell you some good news" — 
" I've come to see you on business. I'm a man of few 
words, so I come to the p'int at once. I won't de- 
tain you long" — speaking very fast, lest his mind 
should change. "I've heard such good reports of you 
that, thinking of it over, I've come to the conclusion that 
I couldn't find a woman better calkerlated to suit me 
than you." 

Miss Keturah looked as if a meteoric stone had fallen 
at her feet. "Why, Mr. Lazier," she said, "this is 
really very unexpected. I — " 

" Oh, of course it's natural you should be flustrated at 
first. I oughter have broke it to you more gradual ; but 
you needn't try to put it into words. No matter if you 
don't know what to say, we've got an understanding 
now, and that's enough," interrupted the lover. . 

" Oh, as to knowing what to say, I know just as well 
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to-night as I ever shall, and I^m obliged to you for your 
consideration, Mr. Lazier, but I really must decline your 
proposal;'' and Miss Kiddle pinned her shawl more 
closely around her, as if no more remained to be said. 

"Now you know you don't mean it," remonstrated her 
admirer. "I know women: they always say no when 
they mean yes." 

" But I mean no," said the cruel Keturah. 

"You don't know your mind," persisted Mr. L. 

"Yes, I do," said Miss Kiddle, firmly; "and I know 
it won't change about this matter. I am in earnest." 

"Oh, now, don't! You catCt mean it. You don't 
know what you're a-doing," cried the rejected suitor, in 
consternation. " Don't say no. I'd sot my mind on you 
from the first. You are just the one for me. You're 
just right in every way. I can't never find your equal," 
cried Mr. Lazier, his blessings brightening as they seemed 
about to take their flight. He tried to wipe his eyes on the 
cod-fish, under the delusion that it was the Prodigal Son. 

" I am sorry to cause you any unhappiness, but I have 
several reasons, any one of which I consider sufficient," 
said Miss Kiddle. 
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" What be they? " entreated the bachelor, with a vague 
suspicion of Jones floating through his mind. 

The hard-hearted Keturah hesitated. " I would rather 
not give them," she said at last. 

" I insist on hearing one of 'em," persisted Hezekiah, 
thinking, " She can't have any objection to me J" 

" Well, I suppose you will consider the one I am going 
to give as one which no sensible person would be influ- 
enced by, and will call it * a woman's reason,' but the fact 
is, Mr. Lazier, you are really too homely. I am not at 
all handsome myself, and I consider that one plain look- 
ing person in a family is enough. Good-night." 

Mr. Lazier is still a bachelor, and to this day dreads 
to go to the store, where he is liable to be reminded that 
" there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ; " but 
Keturah Kiddle has lately married a well-to-do mill 
owner, and lives in a manufacturing town, where she 
evolves mission classes, sewing schools, and temperance 
clubs to her heart's content, and I am told that her hus- 
band is not only an excellent " provider," but a remark- 
ably fine-looking man. 



The Jordans and The Jordans. 



j Yl R. JORDAN pushed back his chair from the break- 
s—fast table, and took out his watch with an air of 
handsome liberality. 

"Yes, I shall be glad to see John," he said, "because 
he is my brother's son, though I did vow I would never 
have anything to do with his father again, when that 
second will was discovered. I can't help thinking, still, 
that there was a loose screw somewhere. Uncle Hamil- 
ton, in his right mind, would never have left the whole 
property to my brother. If that will was genuine, — 
which I doubt, — then he was certainly not sane when he 
drew it up ; hence it is invalid in either case," and Mr. 
Jorddn brought down his palm in a judicial manner upon 
the table, causing the china to jingle and his wife to 
ejaculate, " Mercy ! " 

"Well, well, papa," said his daughter, coaxingly, 
" Cousin John isn't to blame for having bepn born rich, 
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poor fellow ! I only hope we can make him comfortable 
fdr a few days, he is used to so much luxury.*' 

"Anything extra to be ordered for dinner to-day?" 
interrupted her father, seeing the drift of the conversa- 
tion. " I might get a few nuts and raisins, — something 
of that sort, you know, — for dessert, if you say so," he 
added, on his way to the door. 

" No, indeed " said Mrs. Jorddn, with lofty contempt 
for the inability of the masculine mind to rise to the 
occasion, " better leave it to Mary." 

" I wish you could remember to call me Marie while 
Cousin John is here, mamma," said that young lady, with 
a frown. "Those odious persons next door have a 
daughter Mary, I have just discovered. As if it wasn't 
exasperating enough to have them move next to us and 
set up a little store under our very noses, without having 
the same name! I feel so mortified every time I see 
that sign, * Jordan's Cash Grocery.' Of course our name 
sounds very differently, because we accent the last sylla- 
ble ; but you see the spelling is just the same, and it 
looks as if we were related. That is one thing that I 
dread about Cousin John's coming. I suppose he will 
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not expect to find us in a brown-stone front, with a house 
full of servants; but when he finds what neighbors we 
have, and sees that sign, I am afraid he will be dis- 
gusted." 

"None of the Jordan family," said Mrs. Jordan, in a 
tone as if she were pronouncing a funeral oration, " none 
of the Jordan family ever learned a trade. The name 
never appeared upon a business sign. Your Uncle 
Ralph was not equal in mental power to the others. He 
failed to pass the university examinations, and was never 
able to gain admission to the bar. He — I never allowed 
this fact to pass my lips until this moment — he had some 
very low tastes. He actually wanted to be a cabinet- 
maker. Of course it was a terrible trial, for he was very 
persistent in this mania ; but at last, to quiet him, he was 
allowed to have a secret room where he could use tools a 
little, for his own amusement, but your grandfather saw 
that he was supported. He had a regular allowance so 
long as he lived." 

" Do you suppose we could hire little Sammy Wash- 
ington to wait on the table and door.?" asked Marie, 
intent upon the present vindication of the family dignity. 
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"And, mamma, don't you think lobster salad, with pot- 
ted pigeons, and some fruit ices afterwards, would be the 
correct thing for lunch? Or would you have chicken 
croquettes, with floating island, and white grapes ? And 
then, don't you think we should have a few flowers? 
Just some tea-rose buds, tube-roses and camellias, with 
a little heliotrope and smilax." 

Mrs. Jordan sighed. " Have you any idea how much 
all these things will cost, my dear ? " she asked. ** We 
could not keep up this style of table all the time your 
cousin is here. Your father would never be willing to 
pay the bills." 

" But, mamma," said her daughter, " it is really a sort 
of investment. We shall get it all back in the end. Do 
you suppose I am going to let slip such an opportunity 
as this ? I don't care if he is my own cousin and half-a- 
dozen years younger than I ! I hope he is nice, but he 
is rich, anyway, and that's enough. I am sick and tired 
of small economies, and I've had nothing else all my 
life." And so the end of it was that Marie had carte 
blanche as to the order she took to the Caf^ Gourmand 
that morning. 
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In the meantime, " those odious persons " who did not 
accent the last syllable of their name were in a state of 
pleasurable anticipation in the tenement over the little 
grocery next door. 

" Sorry on your account, though, mother," Mr. Jordan 
was saying to his wife. " Mary's being away makes the 
heft of it come on you. Well, I wouldn't lay myself out ; 
just give Cousin Jack to understand that you've been 
having a siege with the rheumatics, and we 're on half 
rations for the present. He '11 excuse it. Just as soon 
as Mary's school-teaching is over for the season, she '11 
cook enough to make it up. He never ate any muffins 
to equal hers, I'll be bound." And the good man 
beamed on his wife and daughter like a full moon. 

Mrs. Jordan laughed a comfortable little laugh from 
her arm-chair, and said, for the twentieth time, " If we 
had only got the letter a day sooner, Mary could have 
cooked up yesterday afternoon ; but here we are, with 
me like a hen tied by her foot. I planned to get along 
as easy as we could till her school was over." 

I wouldn't do any different. Might just make a few 
pies, a batch of doughnuts, and a little sweet-cake, mebby 
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— something of that sort ; but I wouldn't do anything that 
would be any work." And having covered himself with 
glory by this sage advice, Mr. Jordan caught sight of a 
probable customer and hastened down stairs into the 
store. 

" rW tell you what I'll do, mother," said Mary, who was 
a bonny girl of twenty-two, " I will stop at the Caf^ 
Gourmand and order the dinner, and some kind of plain 
cake for tea. Being examination day, to-day, I shall 
have to take my dinner with me, but you must leave the 
dishes till I come back. Dannie will set the table for 
you. I shall be paid next week, so that we can afford a 
little celebration on this occasion. You know we don't 
have a cousin from Texas visit us every day." And 
Mary put on a delightful little hat which she had evolved 
out of her inner consciousness, and tripped away. 

" Daniel," said Mr. Jordan, addressing his young son, 
who was helping him pick over a barrel of apples, and 
was privately reserving such as seemed particularly 
adapted to his own needs, " Daniel ! I want to give you a 
piece of advice before you go to school, because after 
you come back it may be too late." The parental voice 
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had an ominously hollow tone, owing to the fact that Mr. 
Jordan had his head and shoulders in the nearly empty 
barrel. Daniel decided not to appropriate a particularly 
fine " Sapson " which he was about to transfer to his 
own pile. 

" When your cousin, Jack, comes," went on his father, 
— Daniel looked relieved and bit a large piece out of the 
apple — "I think likely he'll seem pretty green. You 
see he has lived out on a ranch all his life, and he aint 
used to things much, so it wont be strange if he does 
make a few mistakes. Now, I don't want he should 
think that we aint as glad to see him as if his folks was 
kings and queens. Don't you take any notice if he does 
anything queer. His father was my oldest brother, and 
I was a little shaver when he ran away and went to 
Texas. I have never seen him since, and I don't even 
know the children's names, but I want to give Jack a 
real old-fashioned welcome, and make him to home right 
away." 

Three hours later Mr. Jordan was standing in his 
shirt-sleeves under the shadow of his own vine and fig- 
tree, or, to speak literally, under the string of garlics and 
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festoon of red peppers which adorned his doorway. A 
hack turned the corner and drove up to the curbstone, 
the driver pulling on his reins as his eyes fell on the 
sign. The grocer, eager to show his visitor that hospi- 
tality was a virtue not confined to the South, sprang to 
open the carriage door. The elegant young stranger 
who emerged looked quite as astonished as his host. 
There was absolutely nothing about him, from his pearl 
gray crush hat to his Newport ties, which suggested the 
ranch. Mr. Jordan felt that it would be an insult to 
mention that word to the young man who stood twirling 
a leopard-wood stick between the fingers of one white 
hand, while with the other he was feeling his moustache, 
doubtless, since it could not have been burdensome, to 
assure himself of its presence. 

"Well, well,'' said the host, recovering himself, "so 
you're Jack Jordan, all the way from Texas ! You don't 
look like your father's folks — but I'm right down glad to 
see ye ; step in ! Here, driver ! this way with the bag- 
gage." And the bewilderefd guest found himself follow- 
ing his relative, who was hospitably lugging one end of 
his trunk, through serried rows of codfish and barrels of 
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potatoes into the back store and up a flight of stairs. 
Here, in the room which did duty as parlor and sitting- 
room in one, was Mrs. Jordan, with her company cap on, 
and her motherly face radiant with welcome. " I'm real 
sorry Mary couldn't be here this morning," she said, but 
she is teaching in the Birch Street Intermediate, and it's 
examination-day, to-day, so she couldn't get a substitute, 
as she would have done if it had been any other time. 
She wont be home till after five." 

After Mrs. Jordan had made her apologies, she hob- 
bled painfully across the entry-way to the kitchen, alias 
dining-room, with an eye to her domestic arrangements. 
John looked about him and noted the exquisite neatness 
of everything and the little attempts at adornment. A 
bunch of maiden-hair fern in a glass on the " scroll-saw " 
bracket, and the small library on the home-made book- 
shelves, recalled his thoughts to the cousin whom he had 
not yet seen. 

" So Mary is a * school-ma'am," he said to himself, 
" I might have expected it. Probably she wears specta- 
cles and has a high-pitched voice." 

He had finiished his inspection of the books, among 
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which he was surprised to find Curtius^ History of Greece 
and George Eliot's novels, and was gazing through the 
window at the glimpse of blue bay laced with the masts 
and rigging of coal-schooners, when Mrs. Jordan re- 
entered the room. 

" Here is your Cousin Daniel," she said, presenting 
the youth as if he were a choice specimen of bric-k- 
brac. 

John politely refrained from intimating that he was 
unaware of the possession of a Cousin Daniel. A little 
judicious conversation on the subject of base-ball and 
bicycles so won that youth's heart that he informed his 
mother, while laying the dinner-table for her, that **Oousin 
Jack knows something to talk about ; he don't have to 
begin on a fellow about his studies the first thing." 

Another surprise awaited the new relative when he sat 
down to what Mr. Jordan, in his innocence, had previ- 
ously assured him would be a " pick-up dinner." 

When the caterer's man had brought a lobster salad, 
chicken croquettes, cream meringues, a fruit-ice and 
Hamburg grapes, Mrs. Jordan was aghast at her daugh- 
ter's extravagance, but she concluded not to take her to 
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task, particularly as Mary would pay for it with her own 
money. 

" Your puddin' is very good, mother," said Mr. Jordan, 
passing his saucer for more of the fruit-ice. 

The Jordan kitchen was really a pleasanter eating 
apartment than the Jordan dining-room, which only com- 
manded a view of a high board-fence, which served as a 
sort of elevated railway for the cats of the neighborhood. 
The grocer's kitchen window was shaded by wistaria, 
morning-glory and grape-vines, and looked down into one 
of the most charming of tiny gardens. Mr. Jordan was 
discovered to be a really intelligent and sensible man. 
John exerted himself to be agreeable, and both parties 
left the table with favorable impressions of each other 

When Mary appeared, John decided that his new 
cousin was really very interesting. She did not wear 
spectacles, and had an unusually sweet and well-modu- 
lated voice, beside being very pretty. She, on her part, 
was pleasantly disappointed to meet, instead of the over- 
grown young drover she had pictured to herself, a slender 
young man with aristocratic features and handsome dark 
eyes. She discovered that he was an enthusiast on the 
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subject of botany, and an animated discussion followed 
in regard to Camptosarus rhizophyllas. It appeared that 
he sketched in an amateur way, and he was forthwith 
prevailed upon to produce his sketch-book, and the 
whole family were soon laughing over his latest carica- 
ture. It was the figure of one of John's fellow travelers, 
a young backwoodsman, who wore cavalry boots and sat 
with his feet on the back of the seat in front of him. It 
was tea-time before anybody could have said Jack Rob- 
inson, if anybody had thought of saying it, and Mary 
went out to " set" the table. 

" Where is the sponge cake I ordered, mother ? " she 
asked in the privacy of the pantry. 

" Sponge cake ? " repeated Mrs. Jordan. " It hasn't 
come." 

" That is too bad ! I suppose it was forgotten, then. 
Was the veal pie good ? " 

" Veal pie ? " feebly echoed Mrs. Jordan again. " No ! " 

" Why ! what did you have for dinner ? " inquired her 

daughter. When she had heard the bill of fare, it was 

Mary's turn to look astonished. " There has been a 

dreadful mistake somewhere," she said. It was too late 

3 
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to mend it now, at any rate, for the last bunch of grapes 
was, even then, fast disappearing down Daniel's appreci- 
ative throat. Mary and her mother were much cha- 
grined that they had robbed some other housekeeper of 
her dinner, but it never occurred to them that they had 
also deprived her of a guest. 

Miss Marie Jordan was in a fine fume when the hour 
for lunch arrived and she found that only a veal pie and 
a loaf of sponge cake were at her disposal. While berat- 
ing the carelessness of the caterer, and keeping her ears 
open for the sound of the wheels of the expected guest, 
the door was thrown open and in walked a man. He 
was six feet, three, and broad in proportion. His beard 
and hair were untrimmed, and he wore a pair of huge 
cavalry boots. Mrs. Jordan at once said, " Oh, mercy ! " 
Marie screamed, and then both women turned despair- 
ingly to each other and asked : 

" How shall we ever get him out ? " 

The intruder gazed at them with open mouth for a 
moment, and then burst into a tremendous laugh. 

" Well, as to that," he said, " you needn't be troubled. 
If I don't like I shall leave of my own accord." 
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" The lodging house for tramps," began Mrs. Jordan, 
in a trembling voice. The stranger dropped into a chair, 
and gave vent to a roar of laughter which made the pen- 
dants of the chandelier vibrate 

" He is a maniac ! *' whispered Mrs. Jordan, and in 
abject terror she dropped on her knees and began to 
crawl under the piano. 

The tramp gave his knee a thundering slap. " See 
here ! " he said, " I aint a rhinocerous, nor yet a wild 
Injun, and if I was, my relations should go into the 
show half price. My name is Jack Jordan. I saw the 
name on your door, and so I walked in. Is this the sort 
of welcome you give a fellow who has come twenty-two 
hundred miles to see you ? " 

An expression of astonishment began to struggle with 
the look of terror on Marie's face. Her mother crawled 
out from under the piano. " I am sure," she said, hum- 
bly, trying to rise and stepping on her dress, " I am 
delighted to see you, nephew, but it was so — so unex- 
pected." 

"Wall, wall," said the new-comer, giving each of his 
relatives a huge paw, " I dunno but it was. " They do 
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say," with a twinkle in his eye, " that sudden joy kills 
folks sometimes." 

It was some time before Mrs. Jordan was wholly able 
to overcome her fear of her formidable guest; but his 
good nature was irresistible, and the information that he 
owned one of the best ranches in Texas, with twenty-five 
hundred head of cattle, and two-thirds of a silver mine, 
had a surprising influence upon both women. 

"If he would only take off those horrid boots, and 
have his hair cut, he wouldn't be a bad looking man," 
said Marie. 

"I hope, nephew," said Mrs. Jordan, that we shall be 
able to persuade you to sell out and come North to 
live." 

" Wall," said Jack, running his fingers through his long 
hair, " I have had some thoughts of settling down, but 
you see women folks are scurse down our way ; we don't 
have much of a pick, and 'tisn't likely the fine young 
misses 'round here would take a notion to a rough fellow 
like me. I can bring down game on the fly every time, 
and sling a lasso with any man, but when it comes to a 
woman, I don't stand no chance beside these kid-glove 
chaps." 
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" Dear me, Cousin John," said Marie, with a charming 
smile, " I am sure you are a delightful contrast to the 
gentlemen I know. It is so refreshing to see a young 
man with such sensible ideas." Whereupon Cousin 
John was mightily pleased, and gave her ear a playful 
little pinch which made it ache for half an hour. 

It was a trial to Marie to see her cousin sit on the 
piazza in his shirt-sleeves, smoking a clay pipe and 
expectorating freely upon the sidewalk. 

"Do put on your coat, cousin," she said, persuasively, 
on this occasion. " I am really afraid you will get cold 
in this damp air." To which Jack responded with a 
shout of derison, and the assurance that he had never 
had a cold in his life, and was accustomed to sleep out 
of doors in all weathers, with only a Mexican blanket 
over him. 

Miss Jordan felt it to be incumbent upon her to play 
the agreeable to her barbarian, and the following morn- 
ing proposed that they should sally forth to see some- 
thing of the city. She chose an hour so vulgarly early 
that she felt tolerably certain of meeting none of her aris- 
tocratic acquaintances, and fortifying her spirit with the 
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thought of a certain pink coral set, which she had her 
own reasons for wishing her cousin to see, entered an 
open car. The Texan immediately elevated his extensive 
feet on the back of the seat in front of him, and pre- 
pared to enjoy himself. The conductor, an aesthetic 
young man with waxed moustache and a horse-shoe era- 
vat-pin, passed just then and was astonished to receive a 
slap on the shoulder which nearly threw him from the 
car. 

"What^s the damage. Captain?'' inquired his assail- 
ant. The surprised Knight of the Punch had a confused 
idea that the passenger referred to the penalty for assault 
and battery, and had determined to set the charges high, 
when Jack Jordan spoke again : " I say, what are your 
damages? You don't run this mule-train free, do you? 
Six cents? Well, that's cheap enough! You'd better 
sell out and go West, young man — that's my advice." 

They proceeded on their way without further incident 
until one of the passengers wished to alight and the con- 
ductor blew his whistle, which caused Jack to call out,. 
" What station 's this, Cap'en ? Going to stop long 
enough for me to get off and get a bite of something > 
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I'm tearing hungry. This aint the right kind of a coun- 
try for square meals, and that 's a fact." 

He entered into amicable conversation with the vari- 
ous passengers about him, successfully diverting the 
attention of a crying child by imitating the notes of dif- 
ferent wild birds, stepped off to assist an aged colored 
woman to board the car, and finally gave up his seat to a 
fat Irish woman with a baby. Marie was glad to get 
out, resolving that this expedition should be the last of 
its kind. 

"Now, see here," said Jordan, running his hand into 
his pocket and bringing out a handful of gold and silver 
coins, " I couldn't bring you folks any presents, because 
the right kind don't grow down our way ; but I want you 
should pick out some notions for yourself and your 
mother — something handsome — and I'll pay the dam- 
ages." 

When Marie reached home, she not only brought with 
her the coveted pink coral, but a handsome set of Valen- 
ciennes for her mother. 

The next excursion was made in a carriage, for Jack 
insisted on hiring a mustang, as he called it, and driving 
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out. He prostrated the pride of his fair cousin in the 
dust by driving furiously up to the house and shouting, 
"All aboard for Galveston, Harrisburg and San Anto- 
nio ! Train leaves in ten minutes ! '' 

It was an added humiliation that Mary Jordan should 
pass at that moment with a handsome young man who 
could not conceal an amused twinkle in his eye as he 
glanced at the Texan. 

"That is the original of my sketch," he quietly re- 
marked to his companion. 

Days passed on. The guest of the Jordans began to 
talk of important business in Chicago, but still he did 
not leave. The " Birch Street Intermediate " having 
closed its doors for the summer, Mary was free, and it 
was surprising how many valuable botanical specimens 
sprang up in the suburbs of the town, and how many 
picturesque studies were discovered which must be 
reproduced in sketches. As the two cousins were return- 
ing from one of the excursions made necessary by these 
developments, John said, sadly, " I really must leave 
here to-morrow, Mary. I ought not to neglect that busi- 
ness of my father's any longer." 
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" I am very sorry," said Mary, " but I am so glad that 
you could come. I am glad that I have a Cousin John." 

" I am not," said her companion, gloomily. " I wish 
we were not cousins at all." 

That evening John entered into an animated discus- 
sion with his host in regard to family genealogy. They 
were soon in a hopeless tangle. 

"I think, sir," said John, tapping the barrel of mackerel 
on which he was sitting, " your mistake comes in here : 
you say that we are descended from a Josiah Jordan." 

"And so we are," interrupted the grocer. " He went 
through the Revolutionary War. Your father was named 
for him." 

" But father's name is Oglethorpe," interposed John. 

" Do you mean to say, young man, that I don't know 
what my own brother's front name is ? " demanded the 
other. 

" Well, no, sir ; but I suppose you will admit that I 
ought to know what my own father's name is. My 
middle name is the same. The Jordans, or Jordans, as 
we pronounce the word, are connected, you know, with 
the family of old General Oglethorpe. Our family," 
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went on the young man, " have always made a great 
point of their blood. In fact, they have laid more stress 
on it than I think was necessary, so that, of course, I 
was duly instructed on that point, and I have the geneal- 
ogy carefully written out at home. My father told me of 
my uncle who went North before I was born, and it was 
always a plan of mine to look you up when I became a 
man. We knew you had a daughter Mary, but we had 
always thought she was an only child. It was so long 
since we had exchanged letters that we did not even 
know your business, though we knew you lived on Fair 
Street. Perhaps," added John, " I may as well say now, 
that father always regretted that the property was divided 
as it was. There was no reason why Uncle Hamilton 
should have made father his sole heir, even though he 
was his particular favorite, and if you had not left Mary- 
land so precipitately " — 

" Hold on," gasped the grocer, catching at a bundle of 
brooms for support, " this thing is a getting too deep for 
me. Didn't you come from Texas ? " 

"Yes," said John, "in one sense. I spent three 
months with my brother Howard just before I came 
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North. I believe I told you that he is a lawyer in 
Houston. All the rest of us have remained in Mary- 
land, where we were born." 

Mr. Jordan wiped from his forehead the perspiration 
which his severe mental labor had cost him, and ex- 
pressed himself in the words of his daughter when she 
discovered the blunder of the caterer. He said, " There 
has been a dreadful mistake somewhere." After a 
solemn pause, he went on, speaking slowly and dis- 
tinctly, as if he were talking to a foreigner : " My brother 
Josiah was the oldest in the family. He went to Texas 
when he was fifteen. He married a girl named Jane 
Hodges or Scrojes, or some such name, and raised a 
family of seven or eight children. I don't know their 
names, for we left off writing years ago, but we had 
a letter from the youngest, Jack> a few days ago, that he 
was on his way to see us " — 

"And here he is ! " cried a voice in the doorway, 
which caused Mr. Jordan, who had been sitting on the 
edge of an empty barrel, to give such a start that he 
sank into its depths. 

" Wall done ! " said the visitor, who wore a pair of 
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cavalry boots in which he stood six feet, three. " It 
does beat nature, how everybody that I claim relation to 
in this country ups and jumps into a mouse-hole." He 
paused to assist Mr. Jordan,, whose legs were feebly 
waving in the air, as he tried to kick himself out of his 
trap, in the manner of an imago struggling to throw off 
its chrysalis. 

" The old gentleman and I have got into a muddle, 
over to the next house," went on Jack. " He will keep 
insisting that my folks are Marylanders. He began it 
by asking me how long ago I went to Texas, and I told 
him longer ago than I could remember, and that seemed 
to be too many for him. He has been bothering me about 
folks and places that I never heard of, ever since IVe 
been there ; but I didn't want to appear green, so I told 
him they were all fair to middling, and let it go at that. 
Wall, to-night I asked him if Jordan's Cash Grocery 
wasn't in the family, too ; but he stuck to it you wasn't 
any relation. However, I thought I'd call in and see 
you, anyway, for the sake of the name, and I got here 
just in time to hear you going over with my pedigree ; so 
I reckon I'm the right man in the right place, this time. 
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Who is that young chap ? " pointing to John. " Is he a 
cousin, too ? Hollo ! strikes me your face is familiar, 
young man. Didn't I see you on board the Great North- 
ern soon after we left Houston, eh ? " 

It took time for the Jordans and the Jordans and their 
respective guests to become properly assorted. The 
Jordans took an early opportunity to move to another 
street, and can now be found at 360 Upperten Avenue ; 
for, as Marie observed, it was plain that Fate would 
never smile upon them so long as they remained in that 
neighborhood. 

The Jordans gave Jack the welcome that belonged to 
a nephew and a cousin, and when he started for Texas, 
he left a bank-book for Daniel which will give him an 
education, or a good start in business. 

John has not by any means lost his interest in the 
grocer's family with his relationship, and, as Mr. Jordan 
often remarks, " If he ain't a relation now, it's no sign 
that he wont be." 



An Equation of Errors. 



T ES, Bartholomew, I don't, doubt it's a nice place, as 

you say, and I should admire to take a vacation 

by the salt water, but seeing that you made a trip down 

there a purpose to get the lay of the land, as it were, 

there's one thing that I wonder you didn't inquire about. 

" Darius's folks told me there wa'n't any Sunday privi- 
leges on the island. There wa'n't any meeting-house, 
they said nearer than Beachport, and the boarders go 
out a-rowing and fishing just the same as week-days. 

" * Well, ' says I, * that'll spoil the place for your uncle 
when he finds out about it. He never could stand such 
works.' That's just the way I spoke," and Mrs. Bump 
returned with vigor to the massage treatment she was 
bestowing on her husband's coat. 

That gentleman smiled serenely and tipping his chair 
on its hind legs teetered gently. 

" Lucretia," he said, " it is a fundamental principle in 
this world that a man will be likely to see what he is 
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looking for. Now, I haven't a doubt but that if Darius's 
folks had looked for meeting-houses they would have had 
as good luck as I did. There was only the tip of the 
spire to be seen, but I do suppose I can sight a steeple 
as quick as some men would scent out a saloon. I shall 
expect Bart and Ben to go to meeting every Sabbath and 
stay to Sunday school — if there is any." Here these 
small personages exchanged gloomy glances while their 
father went on. " No, Lucretia," he said, " it shall never 
be said that sons of mine spent the Sabbath in sport. 
They shall set a good example to the rest of the young 
people there. The meeting-house I discovered is across 
the water on a sort of promontory, as it were, so I'm 
sorry to say we shall have to take a boat-ride to get 
there" (a luminous change passed over the countenances 
of the young Bumps at this point), " but I intend to hire 
a skiff by the week and do my own rowing, so I don't 
know as it will be any more sinful than to drive to meet- 
ing in my own carryall " 

The Bumps arrived at the seaside in the following 
week. The mother of the family being fatigued with her 
journey retired early, but not as it proved to slumber. 
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The deacon was a sound sleeper, but for this very reason 
his wife had fallen into the way of sleeping with one ear 
open for weasels among the hens, or thieves in the melon 
patch, and was easily aroused. A prolonged nasal re- 
frain, which occurred at regular intervals all night and 
seemed to proceed from some apartment not far away, 
effectually banished sleep from the worthy lady's pillow. 
The second and third nights were quite as resonant, and 
Mrs. Bump began to wax indignant. She declared that 
she could pick out the transgressor from a houseful, and 
after critical observation of all she knew had rooms on 
the same floor as herself, fastened her suspicions upon a 
certain small, swarthy man with a prodigious hooked 
nose which she felt sure was capable of those unearthly 
sounds. 

" It is your duty to speak to him, Bartholomew," she 
said, " I shall be a raving maniac if this keeps on." 

The deacon groaned. He knew what was involved 
when Lucretia made up her mind in regard to his duty. 

As the week drew toward its close, Mrs. Bump, who 
felt the loss of sleep, had increasingly clear views of her 
husband's duty. 
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" But, Lucretia," he protested, " you don't know who 
that man is ! '' 

" I know he's a nuisance," retorted Lucretia, " and 
that's enough." 

" But he's president of a railroad, and owns a bank, 
and has one house in Chicago and one in California, 
and" — 

" I can't help it," returned Mrs. B., inexorably, " I 
couldn't sleep if he owned houses in every state in the 
Union. I suppose he has to have two places, so that 
when the folks in one won't stand it any longer he can 
go to the other ; and I don't wonder they are a good 
ways apart ! No, Bartholomew, he must be spoken to, 
and if you won't do it, I shall ! " 

They were ascending the stairs, and, as the good lady 
spoke, the object of her remarks appeared at the top of 
the flight and stood aside to let her pass. She glanced 
suggestively at her husband, but he pretended not to 
notice, and feeling that such an opportunity was too 
clearly providential to be lost, she advanced gallantly to 
the charge. 

" I hope you'll kindly excuse me, sir," she began, 
4 
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" but you know it's hard on folks to be broke of their 
rest for three nights running, so I thought if you'd just 
as lief lie on your side " — and then, seeing the blank 
bewilderment on the man's face, she felt that she must 
explain, and added, " May be you don't happen to know, 
sir, that snoring is owing to sleeping on the back, and " 
— but at this point, louder than ever, the same long- 
drawn, melancholy reverberation smote the air. 

" For the land's sake," gasped the astonished woman, 
" there it is in broad daylight ! Well, if it ain't that, 
what is it ? " 

A look of intelligence dawned upon the face of the 
small man, and for a few moments he seemed in dan- 
ger of strangulation. " I beg your pardon, madam," 
he said, when articulation became a possibility, "the 
sound you refer to is the steam fog-horn at the light- 
house, yonder." 

Poor Mrs. Bump's vacation seemed likely to become 
a burden to her. The worthy deacon was infinitely 
diverted over his wife's blunder, and the persistent 
fringe of fog which hung over the horizon furnished 
opportunity for endless sly jokes at her expense. On 
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one account, however, Deacon Bartholomew regretted 
the misty atmosphere. It prevented him from pointing 
out to his family the church steeple of which he was 
the discoverer. Sunday morning, to his satisfaction, 
dawned clear and bright, the fog-horn was silent, and a 
slender point appeared outlined above the opposite 
shore. 

" Pretty fair eyes for a short-sighted man, after all," 
he remarked more than once that morning. " Won't 
lose much by comparison with your ears, eh, Lucretia ? " 

" Is that it ? " Why, it looks to me like a good day's 
jaunt from here," said Lucretia, ignoring the allusion. 

" Oh, no," replied Deacon Bartholomew ; " I under- 
stand they have a late dinner here on Sundays, so if we 
start right away after breakfast we shall get back in time 
for that." 

The small boys wanted to take a luncheon, but their 
father objected to anything which would seem to give a 
picnic flavor to the expedition. 

"I took care to give out to everybody, as far as I 
could, that we were going to meeting, so that my influ- 
ence would be on the right side," he said, as they pushed 
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off ; " but nobody seemed to know about any meeting- 
house over there. Strange how little some folks find out 
about things right around them." 

The Bumps, being a fresh-water family, were more 
accustomed to the flat-bottomed skiff of the Connecticut 
River than to a craft with keel and rudder, and, though 
the boys, to do them justice, really tried to steer for the 
thread-like steeple, the boat's prow seldom pointed long 
in one direction. Their father buried his oars so deeply 
that, to use a boating phrase, he caught one or two 
" crabs," which doubled him up like a jack-knife. He 
did not allow for the tide, and, aiming directly for the 
point where he wished to land, was carried some distance 
below. He labored manfully, however, the perspiration 
streaming from every pore. His wife sat in constant 
fear, which became terror whenever a swell, unskilfully 
taken, struck the boat broadside. 

" I shouldn't enjoy even Dr. Talmage's preaching 
after this," she thought ; " I should all the time be 
dreading the getting back." 

" It doos beat all," exclaimed her husband, wiping his 
face on his coat-sleeve, for he dared not release his grip 
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on the oars ; " it doos beat all how distance will spin out 
oh the water. It didn't look to be a third of this way 
from the island." 

Bart and Ben were the only members of the expedition 
who were sorry when land was at last reached. The 
deacon had heard of boats which had been carried adrift 
by the rising tide, and being determined to guard against 
such a catastrophe, the united strength of the family was 
brought into requisition, and the craft, which was a 
heavy one, was dragged so far up that nothing but a 
spring tide could have even lapped her sternpost. This 
accomplished, the exhausted voyagers tried to make 
themselves presentable. Deacon Bump's clean linen 
had wilted ; his efforts in securing the boat had broken 
the front buttonholes of his paper collar ; all vestiges of 
polish had been washed from his boots, and his appear- 
ance savored more of the tramp than of a respected 
pillar of the church. His partner's best gown was 
stained with salt water, and her hair blown into an 
undignified tangle, while the whole family had the com- 
plexions of boiled lobsters. 

" No dust on us, anyhow," remarked Mr. Bump, essay- 
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ing a feeble joke ; but, after the scramble to the top of 
the steep bluff which skirted the beach had beem accom- 
plished, this could no longer be said. He had pictured 
to himself the pleasing stir which the appearance of the 
party would occasion in the little church. It was not 
unlikely that they might be shown into the minister's 
pew. It was possible, in case a Sunday-school was held 
after the preaching, that he might be asked to " make a 
few remarks." To provide for such a contingency he 
had tried to arrange some appropriate thoughts, and had 
succeeded in drawing a neat moral from the incident of 
his discovery of the meeting-house spire which nobody 
else had seen. Now, however, he felt anxious to take a 
back seat and slip out as soon as the service closed. 

To his surprise, when the bluff was surmounted, no 
church or steeple was to be seen, nor did any appear 
after a long, hot walk across meadows, around fields of 
corn, and over stone walls. The boys, having found 
blackberries, would have resigned themselves to the dis- 
appointment with cheerfulness, and their mother declared 
that she was " fit to drop ; " but the deacon considered 
that upon the success of the quest hung his reputation 
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as a Sabbath-keeper, and he would not hear of giving it 
up. It soon appeared, however, that what he had called 
a promontory was in reality another island, and that the 
only structures upon it were a cluster of farm buildings 
near the centre, and at one extremity the lighthouse — 
the very one which had been such a mortification of 
spirit to Mrs. B. The land on the further side descended 
abruptly to a pebbly beach, off which a solitary sloop lay 
at anchor. The shore of the mainland opposite that side 
was heavily wooded with pine trees, and no buildings of 
any sort were visible on it. 

" It doos beat all ! " said Deacon Bartholomew again. 
" I've heard tell of mirages in the desert, but I never 
knew anything about mirage meeting-houses before." 

When the cavalcade had retraced its steps, it became 
evident that the tide, instead of rising, had been run- 
ning out, and their craft looked like a miniature Noah's 
Ark after the Deluge had subsided. The combined 
efforts of the unfortunate family failed to start it ; 
indeed, the more frantically they pushed the deeper the 
stern seemed to imbed itself in the sand. At the 
moment when affairs seemed hopeless, a small boy with 
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clam-digging paraphernalia materialized before them, 
and, after some scornful giggling, sang out : '' I say, 
Mister, why don't yer unship yer rudder ? '* 

With the small boy's advice and assistance the Bumps 
were finally launched, and reached their destination 
without further adventure. The deacon would ordina- 
rily have administered a lecture on Sabbath desecration 
to the young clam-digger ; but as under the circumstances 
he could not regret that the boy had yielded to tempta- 
tion on that particular occasion, he concluded to say 
nothing. 

Among the smokers and loungers that were on the 
dock when the Bump family returned was the bank pres- 
ident with the prodigious nose, and he called out, good- 
naturedly, "What luck, Mr. Bump?" 

" None at all," returned that gentleman, briefly, as he 
assisted his wife, cramped in every muscle, up the steps, 
now slippery with rock-weed left uncovered by the falling 
tide. 

"Bad time of day for fish, anyway," remarked a callow 
youth from behind an experienced-looking meerschaum. 

The deacon turned sharply. " Fish } " he repeated 
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indignantly ; " young man, we set out to attend divine 
worship at that meeting-house that you see the spire of 
over the land yonder, and if we didn't make out to do it, 
it wa'n't our fault." 

There was a general laugh, and the callow youth said, 
" Come, now, Mr. Bump, that won't do. We happen to 
know that there isn't any meeting-house over that way." 

Mr. Bump cast a withering glance on the speaker, and 
then, scorning to reply in words, directed his crooked 
forefinger toward the mysterious mirage which still 
appeared against the sky. There was a momentary 
hush, and then every man on the dock slapped his leg 
and roared till he was in danger of rolling into the water. 

" Why, man alive," chuckled the first who got his 
breath, " that's no church spire. It's the topmast of the 
big sloop Bouncing Bet^ that lies t'other side of the 
island." 

*^ I guess, Lucretia," said the deacon that night, " I 
guess if you'll agree not to mention that will-o'-the wisp 
meeting-house to Darius's folks I won't speak of the fog- 
hoirn, and if we ever go summering again, I dunno but 
that we better try the mountings." 



Mrs. Mulvaney's Sacrifice. 



IT had been a cold day and the mercury was fast set- 
tling down toward zero for the night, but Mrs. 
Mulvaney's wrath kept her warm all the way home. 
She stalked down Power street like a grenadier, and 
when she stopped near the foot of the hill at a squat, 
weather-beaten building, with a bulge in its roof like a 
" thank-you-marm " in a country road, and pushed open 
the door of the last tenement, neither the torrid atmos- 
phere within, nor the pungent odor of boiling tea which 
greeted her nostrils, was able to soften her. A good- 
natured looking girl, with frowzy bangs, and a dress 
which, though discolored by jeweler's acids and some- 
what frayed at the seams, was not without the fash- 
ionable demi-train, was cutting a loaf of baker's bread. 
" Yer late home, mother," she said. " I left the shop 
at six, and I've got supper most ready. Ye must have 
fell in with Miss Corrigan." 

Mistress Mulvaney hung up her shawl without vouch- 
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safing any reply other than a vigorous sniff. During the 
entire meal she maintained a dignified silence, holding 
her head very high as she gulped down a saucerful of 
her favorite decoction and tearing the stringy fibres of 
bread as though she owed the baker a grudge. She took 
no notice of the girl's attempts at conversation, but 
when she had finished eating she pushed back her plate, 
and, leaning her elbows on the table, regarded her 
daughter's kitten with withering disapproval. 

"Ye are a bad cat," she remarked, irrelevantly, "but 
there's few that knows it." 

The younger woman laughed. She knew that Bobby 
was simply a feline scapegoat, and that the real object 
of the maternal displeasure would be made known in 
due time, and she only said : 

" What's got yer, mother ? Wait till ye hear the news. 
The boss he said to-night that the works would have to 
shut down for a few days, so I'll be loafin' for a spell." 

"I'll warrant me," burst out the mother, suddenly 
recovering her conversational powers, " I warrant me 
ye'll be glad enough of the chance to be a sparkin' with 
some young granehorn. O I've hearn about yer carry- 
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ings on — ye deceavin' critter ! O yes, and you a settin' 
out on folkses' doorsteps with him all last summer when 
I thought ye was spindin' the avenin's at yer brother 
Mike's?'' 

" O, now, mother, don't be talkin' ! 'Tis all moon- 
shine. Miss Corrigan's been a tellin' ye. There ain't 
no feller at all — don't ye belave it!" protested Miss 
Mulvaney, reddening. 

" Oh hone ! " went on the other without heeding the 
denial. " To think of me only gal — the last of me 
daughters — runnin' after wan of thim good-for-nothin' 
Haggartys ! I'd niver belaved I'd live to see the day. 
Many^s the time ye've heard me say I didn't want aught 
to do with none of that name. I always misliked old 
Tim, and young Tim's a chip of the same block. All 
the gals thinks of now is gettin' married. It's all non- 
sense ; if they knew the trouble they were makin' for 
thimsilves they'd stop single, and it's the truth I'm 
tellin' ye. I've got ye a good place with good wage, 
and if ye know when ye are well off, ye'll stay with yer 
poor old mother, and lave the min be, let alone takin' 
up with that blackguard." 
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" He's no blackguard," retorted the young woman, 
rousing to the defense of the lover whose existence she 
had just denied. " He's as fine a young feller as ever 
set fut in the streets of Providence — and ye needen't 
go far to say anything agen him ! " 

" Whin I've said a thing I don't ate me words to plaze 
nobody," returned the mother. "To think of ye a 
dancin' with Tim Haggerty all the avenin' long at the 
Holy Name fair, and the Meagher Guards' ball, and the 
likes o' that, and yer poor old mother knowin' no more 
than a baby born ! " 

" But, woman, dear," protested the girl, " it's only a 
few dances — yes ! " 

" Few or many, 'tis all the same," declared Mrs. Mul- 
vaney. " Ye are not a-goin' with him no more. Now 
mind, I've said it. Ye've been well brought up ; all my 
childers had to do my biddin' when they was little — it 
was always a word and a blow with me — and I'll not 
take none of yer sarce now. If ye wear out ony more 
shoe leather a footin' round with Tifti Haggerty ye'll 
both get an Irish blessin' from me in a very soon time. 
Do ye mind that, now, Kate Mulvaney ? " 
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But Miss Kate's spirit was up at last, and declaring 
that she would marry Tim this day week, see if she 
didn't, she speedily left the house. 

When she was alone Mrs. Mulvaney's wrath cooled so 
rapidly that it soon condensed in moisture. She had 
thrown her apron over her head, and was rocking back 
and forth with long-drawn sniffs when there was a knock 
at the door. 

" Howly Mother ! " said Mistress Mulvaney, dropping 
her apron, " sure that's niver Misther Pike come to lift 
the rint this time o' night, and Miss Corrigan's baby's 
sick, it '11 not be her — it must be young Tim's got that 
bowld he's come to the house to do his sparkin.' I'll 
give him a bit of Irish spunk, so I will," and she swept 
to the door and jerked it open so suddenly that the man 
on the other side nearly fell into the room, and Mrs. 
Mulvaney's mouth, which had opened to give expression 
to the bit of Irish spunk, remained open with astonish- 
ment, for, in place of the slim, long-necked youth, with 
a protruding lower jaw and a sheepish smile, which 
she had expected to see, a short, square-built, middle- 
aged man appeared. He was freshly shaved, and had 
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shrewd lines about his mouth, and small, twinkling blue 
eyes. In short, instead of young Tim, it was old Tim. 

" Good avening to ye, Miss Mulvaney,*' he said, cor- 
dially. " It's a fine, cool avening, it is, but it's snug and 
warrum, ye are, in here. Ye know how to make things 
cozy, sure enough. And how are ye. Miss Mulvaney ? 
Seems to me ye look tin years younger ivery time I see 
ye." 

Before the unwilHng hostess knew it, Mr. Haggerty's 
coat was off, his hat was deposited on the floor by his 
chair, his red bandanna laid across his knees, and she 
herself was reluctantly relaxing beneath the flood of his 
genial eloquence. Suddenly it came to a stop ; his 
glance had fallen upon the small " Peep o' Day " alarm 
clock which stood on the end of the mantel. 

" Miss Mulvaney," he said, impressively, slapping his 
knee, "if ony mon 'd be afther telling me 'twas nine 
o' the clock and bether, I'd tell him I wasn't the grane- 
horn he took me for. Well, it's a good thing for the bys 
that the gals isn't as fascinating as the widders, or 
there'd be no work done at all, at all." 

" Och, now ! Get along wid yer blarney, Misther 
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Haggarty. It's yerself can see what the matter is, fast 
enough, I'll warrant me. She's left rinnin' this day 
week, the clock has, and I hated to take her to a clock- 
maker, for fear he wouldn't do what was right by her." 

"Arrah, now, Miss Mulvaney, it's meself can fix her 
beautiful, and I'll do it for the pleasure of yer company 
while I'm doing it." Upon examination of the clock 
Mr. Haggerty announced that she would need " bilin'," 
as the cold weather had stiffened the oil. 

" Here's hot wather ready to yer hand," said Mrs. 
Mulvaney. " I always kape.s the tay kittle on, winther 
avenings, for I find a coop o' tay at night nourishes me 
heart," upon which Mr. Haggerty gallantly intimated 
that the best cup of tea in the world was none too good 
to have the honor of performing that service. 

While the clock was " bilin' " Mr. Haggerty enter- 
tained his hostess with stories of his early experiences 
in the old country with such success that she declared, 
as she wiped her eyes on her apron, that she believed 
that if there was any laugh in a clothespole he would 
have it out. In removing the clock from the scalding 
water Mrs. Mulvaney's hand was burned. It was a 
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trifling injury, but Mr. Haggerty showed a high quality 
of generalship in the adroitness with which he took 
advantage of it. He could not have expressed more dis- 
tress if she had been the victim of a bursting boiler. He 
pitied and flattered her in the same breath, and finally, 
with the oil which was intended for the lubrication of 
the clock, and his second best bandanna handkerchief, 
he tenderly dressed the unfortunate member. 

" Sure it's mesilf that's ashamed entirely for yees to 
be takin' such a lot of throuble," said the patient, add- 
ing : " I'll see that ye have the handkerchief again when 
I'll have the ile washed out of it." 

Mr. Haggerty saw his opportunity. 

"Miss Mulvaney," he said, "ye are welcome to kape 
the bandanny if ye will jist give me the hand ! " 

It was past lo o'clock when Kate Mulvaney returned. 
It was her turn to be distant and uncommunicative, but 
as she stalked silently through the kitchen on the way to 
bed, she suddenly stopped and shot these words over 
her shoulder : 

"I give ye fair warning! I'll be married to Tim 

5 
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Haggerty come Thursday week — and ye may say what 
ye like ! " 

The girl evidently felt herself prepared for anything 
that might follow her announcement, but the rejoinder 
which she actually received paralyzed her with amaze- 
ment. 

" Whist, me darlint!" said the mother, "make it this 
week a Saturday, and we'll have a double wedding ! Ye 
see I could niver abear thim Haggertys, so IVe made up 
me mind to sacrifice me feelings and take the old man, 
and we'll make one family, and between us both we'll 
kape 'em straight ! " 



A Mutiny on a Gold-Ship. 

(A True Story,) 



IT was our last Friday night at Castle Bluff boarding- 
school. Most of the girls were gone, and the few who 

lived in or around New York, and were obliged to 
remain until Saturday morning, were counting the hours 
of captivity. 

It was a dismal night. The rain beat a ceaseless 
tattoo upon the piazza roof, while the honeysuckle 
scraped an accompaniment upon the panes; the wind 
piped shrilly, and every now and then, as it shifted, we 
could hear the roar of the breakers at Forlorn Hope. 
We were huddled together, seven girls, in the study- 
parlor, grumbling because the evening train for New 
York was an express, and so did not stop at Castle 
Bluff. 

" I would have cut the closing exercises and taken the 
two o'clock train if the * General ' would have let me," 
said Sarah Priest, frowning. 
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"The General" was our name for our principal, Mrs. 
M., whose imposing carriage suggested the title which 
Dickens bestows on one of his characters. 

"Our sacerdotal friend seems pensive to-night," I 
remarked, mischievously. * " What entertainment would 
your Reverence be pleased to countenance ? " I added, 
turning to Sarah. The poor girl had to answer to a 
great many punning variations of her name. Indeed, 
we all bore school-names. Mine was " Gaul," given me 
by the class in " Caesar's Commentaries," as an improve- 
ment on " France," otherwise Frances. Minnie Walsh, 
the most diminutive girl in school, was " Cardiff Giant," 
abbreviated to " Cardie ; " Jennie Shepherd was known 
as " Shepherdess " or " Bopeep ; " Bertha Hein, who was 
always "willin'," was "Barkis ;" "Lib" Chamberlain, a 
high-spirited, independent girl, was called "Liberty." 

I had been reading aloud from " Our Mutual Friend," 
but finding my audience too restless to listen, I closed 
the book and walked to the window. 

" No use to watch for the steamer to-night, girls," I 
said; "you couldn't sight the Great Eastern a boat's- 
length away." 
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"Oh, how nautical! " remarked Jennie. "Have you 
been taking lessons of Mrs. Jones ? " 

"Well, I'm not so sure that it wouldn't be a good idea 
to have a lesson from Mrs. Jones," I said. " What do 
you say to one of her * sailors' yams,' as she calls 
them ? " 

"Just the thing ! " exclaimed Alice. 

" Let's get her to tell us a real live blood-and-thunder- 
your-money-or-your-life pirate story." 

" Run along and prepare her, Gaul," said Lib, Alice's 
chum. " We will follow in a procession." 

" Come, girls," cried Alice, " form a line. Choose 
partners ! * But as for me,' " seizing her chum, " *give 
me Liberty, or give me death ! ' " 

We found the matron sitting before a little wood fire, 
working a cushion for a fair. 

It was almost equal to a voyage around the world to 
go into Mrs. Jones's room. On the mantel and shelves 
were foreign shells and different kinds of corals, from 
the massive brain-coral of the West Indies to the deli- 
cate pink specimens from the Micronesian Islands, also 
stuffed birds, bits of ore from Australia, and Spanish 
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souvenirs. Over a photograph of Windsor Castle, the 
Stars and Stripes mingled their folds with those of the 
Union Jack. Above the flags hung a colored lithograph 
of H. M. S. Three Jolly Tars^ which, although represented 
as scudding before a " large " wind, on a heavy sea, had 
all her canvas set. 

Mrs. Jones was fond of young people, and glad to 
relax the strict rules of school discipline. 

" Is that you, Miss Bailey ? " said she. " Come in, 
and Miss Priest, too. How many girls are there of 
you ?" she asked, catching sight of the line in the hall. 

" * We are seven,' " said Alice, as we distributed our- 
selves about the room. 

" I wish there were twice as many ! *' said the matron, 
with one of her genial laughs. " I suppose you are all 
glad to be off duty, and done with that examining board 
for the term." 

"In what country were you born, Mrs. Jones?" I 
asked, partly to set the ball rolling and partly to settle a 
disputed point. 

"In no country," answered the lady. "I'm the 
woman * without a country.'" After enjoying our per- 
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plexity for a while she added, " I was born on the high 
seas." 

" But of what nationality are you ? ** I persisted. 

" I can hardly tell you, my dear," rejoined Mrs. Jones. 
Perhaps African, as much as any, for I was born at sea, 
off the Cape of Good Hope. My father was an English 
sea-captain, and he married my mother, who was a 
Spanish lady, in Madrid. 

"I lived onboard ship — the Three Jolly Tars — until 
I was fourteen, so you see that picture is a view of my 
birthplace and early home. My father was captain of 
that vessel for twenty-eight years. 

"When I was sixteen I was married in England, and 
went to housekeeping in Australia. I married a sea- 
captain and made many voyages with him, so that much 
of my life has been passed on ship-board. It would 
really seem more home-like to me than living on land, if 
my husband and children were alive and could be with 
me." 

"But isn't it dreadfully monotonous — the same thing, 
day after day ? " inquired Jennie. 

"Dear, no!" said the matron. "If you are not a 
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mere passenger, impatient to be at your journey's end, 
you can have as much home-life on shipboard as any- 
where. As to monotony, the sea is the most variable 
thing in the world, hardly alike two days in succession." 

" Didn't you ever meet any nice pirates, or have any 
mutinies on board, or anything of that sort, you know ? " 
Alice asked persuasively. 

Mrs. Jones laughed. "Not exactly," she said; "but 
we had a bit of a scare on one voyage. Perhaps you 
would like to hear about that? " 

We gathered around, and she began : 

"My husband was captain of the Bonanza, a ship 
running between Melbourne and Liverpool, some twenty- 
five years ago. I shall never forget the first voyage I 
made with him. Vessels did not go so fast then as they 
do now, and I remember that we were just five months 
and three days from Phillips's Dock, Liverpool. 

" Our freight was gold-dust for the return trip, and the 
worst of it was that we could get a crew only of convicts. 
Our own sailors caught the gold-fever, which was run- 
ning very high then, and while the ship was lying at 
Melbourne ran away to the gold-fields to prospect for 
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themselves. These convicts were old sailors who had 
been transported for crime, but who had served out their 
terms and wished to return to England by working their 
passage. David — that was my husband's name — said 
we could do no better than to take them ; and he hadn't 
the slightest fear that they would make any trouble : they 
were too anxious to get back to England. 

"All seemed to go well for a while, but after we had 
been out to sea for some time, it seemed to my husband 
as if the Bonanza was a little off her bearings ; so the 
first bright day he took an observation. He was shut 
up for about an hour making the calculations. When 
he came out I saw by his face that something was 
wrong. He went aft and spent some time with the 
helmsman. He had found that the Bonanza was off her 
bearings, sure enough. The man at the wheel told him 
that she wouldn't mind her helm — that she was water- 
logged. This got about among the passengers, and they 
began to be nervous ; so my husband announced that he 
would make an examination, and invited two of the pas- 
sengers to accompany him into the hold. They went 
down into the lower hold, where the ballast is stowed. 
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and found the ship was all right. The captain sent the 
boatswain aloft to give out through the trumpet that the 
report was false. 

"After this I could see that David was uneasy, 
although I did not then understand why. 

"I awoke one night just before seven bells struck. 
When I heard the bells, I knew that it was only half-past 
three, and was trying to get to sleep again, when my 
ears, which are exceptionally quick, caught a peculiar 
scraping sound under the berth. There would not seem to 
be anything alarming about this, for most ships are full of 
rats, but the fact was, that the gold tank was built into 
the ship just under the captain's berth, the only entrance 
being by a trap-door. If this scraping came from the 
tank, it could not be rats, for no rat who had any respect 
for his teeth would be likely to experiment on the zinc 
lining. A few nights afterward I heard the noise again, 
and felt sure it was some sharp instrument working on a 
metallic surface. I awakened David, but he could not 
hear anjrthing, and said that it must be my imagination. 

" Soon after this, I noticed that a curious change had 
come over Arnie, our cabin-boy. His whole name was 
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Arnold Mclntyre. He was really very young for the 
place, but I had been pleased with his appearance 
and induced my husband to take him. This was the 
boy's first trip. His father had been a prosperous squat- 
ter in Australia, a Scotchman by birth, and a fine man. 

" One night the father was awakened by the barking 
of the dogs, and on going to the door found a gang of 
bushrangers surrounding the house. They evidently 
knew that he had been selling cattle that day and had 
brought home a large sum of money. It is not likely 
that they intended to harm him, for it was only the 
money that they were after, but he showed fight and 
knocked two of them down. 

" Well, the end of it was that the poor Scotchman got 
a bullet through his head, and the bushrangers rode 
away with everything valuable. Mrs. Mclntyre was 
never the same again. She lost her wits, let the baby 
fall on its head (in consequence of which it died not long 
afterward), and she took no notice of Arnie. He was a 
bright, clever lad, and it seemed a pity that he should go 
to destruction, so we took care of him. He was very 
fond of us, and I took great pleasure in teaching him, 
for he was very grateful and a good scholar. 
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"All at once, as I said, a great change seemed to have 
come over him. He came into the cabin one morning 
as white as a piece of canvas, and I noticed that his arm 
shook so that he had to carry the captain's coffee-cup 
with both hands. He declared he was well, and seemed 
to be startled when we spoke suddenly to him ; but dur- 
ing breakfast I often noticed that he was gazing at us 
with an indescribable expression. I have seen some- 
thing like it in the face of a dumb animal when it is try- 
ing in vain to make itself understood by a human being. 

" I was sitting on deck with my work, one pleasant 
morning soon after, when, happening to need a book 
which was below, I sent Arnie down to get it. When he 
handed it to me there was a folded slip of paper between 
the leaves ; a single word was scrawled upon it — the 
word * Mutiny.' 

" That day, when we had finished our dinner, the cap- 
tain rose in his place and made a short speech. He said 
something like this : 

" * Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to have a few straight 
words with you. I do not wish to cause alarm, and hope 
there is no occasion for any, but I think it best there 
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should be a fair understanding between us as to how 
matters stand. I have reason to believe that all is not 
right on board ; that there is mischief brewing among the 
crew. If I can have the support of the passengers, I 
feel sure that I can manage the men. There must be no 
panic among you. It is absolutely necessary that all 
be calm, watchful, and self-controlled. I believe that 
you will be. I think I can trust you and shall expect you 
to sustain me. We will look this danger in the face, and 
we shall see whether a dozen true Englishmen can be 
cowed by a gang of convicts ! ' 

"The speech had the effect my husband desired. 
The passengers felt that he trusted to their honor and 
courage, and the gentlemen all promised to be ready to 
stand by him in any emergency. The captain had all 
hands piped on deck, and we followed. The crew were 
a hard-looking set of fellows, most of them, with rough, 
unshaven, scarred faces, and they glowered at the cap- 
tain, from under their heavy eyebrows, like wild beasts. 

" My husband was not much of an orator, but when a 
man's blood is up he can talk, if he ever can, and I 
assure you he laid down the law to those men in words 
they could understand. 
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" * There is not a man of you/ he said, * who dares 
look me in the eye and say that he has received anything 
but fair play from me, or from the subordinate officers, 
since he shipped on the Bonanza, Your past lives have 
not been such as would lead a man to put confidence in 
you. The world has not been the better for your living 
in it, but I have treated you as if you had been the most 
honorable men in England. You have had a chance to 
show that there was something of true manhood left in 
you yet. Now, how have you returned this ? I will tell 
you. You mean mischief ! I understand this as well as 
you do. Your plot is known to me, and the time 
has come for you to give an account of it. You will find 
that I am not a man to be trifled with. I am master of 
this ship, and I intend to remain so. The Bonanza is 
freighted with gold-dust, and I shall defend her with my 
life 1 I command you all, as true British sailors, to bring 
forward your arms and lay them on the capstan ! ' 

"You may not know that it is against the shipping 
articles for sailors to carry arms ; one of the first ques- 
tions asked when a man ships before the mast is, * Have 
you any weapons t ' 
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" There was silence among the men when the captain 
ceased. We could hear the soft flapping of the sails 
overhead, and the occasional scraping of a heel, as some 
one eased his muscles by shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other. I was standing by the main-shrouds, 
and remember counting the ratlins over and over, to help 
keep my self-control. It seemed a brief lifetime to me, 
but I suppose it was hardly thirty seconds before four 
men came forward and laid down horse-pistols. Not 
another man stirred. I saw my husband's face redden 
and his eyes flash angrily. 

" * Is no one else true ? ' he shouted. 

" I began to tremble lest he should lose his self-con- 
trol. 

" He called for some chalk. Chalk is always kept on 
board for whitening spots when a ship comes into port. 
He stooped down and began to draw two lines across the 
deck in front of him. Suddenly there was a sharp click. 
My husband had drawn a pistol and cocked it! An 
instant after he rose to his feet and cried in a voice like 
thunder, * You may walk up to that first line and lay 
down your arms, but if any man crosses the second line 
I'll shoot him dead ! ' 
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" I closed my eyes, — but when I looked again I could 
hardly see the top of the capstan for the bowie-knives 
and pistols that covered it ! 

"The captain called the sailmaker and whispered a 
word in his ear. He went below and came up with the 
irons. The passengers lent a hand, and in a few min- 
utes we had the ringleaders provided for. 

"Then the captain thought of Amie. He said, *I 
understand you have got Amie in tow. Bring him up.' 
He was brought up, pale as death. 

" * Now,' says the captain, * you've got to tell all you 
know about this business.' 

" The child's lips quivered. * If I do, they will kill 
me,' he said. 

" ' You shan't be touched,' said the captain. Still 
Arnold was afraid to speak. He was trembling in every 
limb. He was such a little fellow, his head did not 
reach up to my shoulder. It was the hardest work to 
make him tell what he knew ! David had to promise 
that he should stay in the cabin all the way,, and at last 
he told the whole story, and we found everything to be 
just as he said. He had heard it all while lying in his 
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bunk; and the men bound him by a dreadful oath to 
secrecy, and swore they would murder him and throw his 
body overboard if he should betray them. He believed 
they would, but he felt that he must warn us. He tried 
to let the captain know in some way without breaking 
his oath, but could not make him understand, and had 
given me the scrap of paper as a last resort. 

" The convicts had a large supply of weapons and had 
bribed the steersman to turn the ship from her course 
little by little, intending to mutiny and take possession 
of her. They wished to take her to some strange port 
and then scuttle her, going ashore in the boats and leav- 
ing us to our fate. 

"Arnold told which men had weapons in their lockers, 
and where the keys were, and the captain sent and 
seized the arms. He told us, also, that the ship's cut- 
lasses, which had seemed in good condition at the last 
inspection, had been deprived of their blades, so that, as 
we found, only the sheathes and handles remained, and 
we could not have used them for our defense. 

" The boy also told us that two or three attempts had 
been made to cut through the gold tank, and, on examin- 
6 
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ing, we discovered several places at the side where soraef 
sharp instrument had been used. This explained the 
filing sound I had heard twice. 

"Arnie had saved our lives, and you may be sure we 
did not forget it. 

" We reached England in safety, and, before landing, 
the passengers made up a handsome purse for the boy. 
He was sent to a good school and well educated, and 
to-day Arnold Mclntyre is an officer in the Royal Navy, 
and one of the finest men in Her Majesty's service." 



The Lost Sheep. 



IT was still daylight, though the echoes of the sunset 
gun at the fort had died away, and the lighthouse 
had shot out its first flaA. The sails of the schoon- 
ers beating up the bay glowed pink, and the great flocks 
of swallows, darting and wheeling overhead, were thrown 
into relief against the western sky. The only sounds to 
be heard were the washing of the tide on the beach, and 
the chafing of oars in the rowlocks of a boat close to the 
shore. As the boat grated on the pebbles and was 
drawn up, a couple of boys' heads lifted themselves 
above the blackberry briars and bayberry bushes which 
fringed the edge of the bluff. 

" It's Deacon Brimmer — been out to his lobster 
traps," said the owner of one of the heads, softly. 

"* Deacon Brimstone' and *01d Broadbrim,' the 
* Seven Rovers ' call him," sneered the other, adding : 
" You'd better chuck those cards away, or you'll catch it, 
my Christian brother." 
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His companion, who had a clear-cut, refined face, 
flushed, but only said : " Tm not afraid of Deacon Brim- 
mer." 

"Eh?** said that person, who had reached the top of 
the bluff in time to overhear his name ; " Oh, it's Erd- 
wick Colmore and Jim Baxter, is it? Well, boys, can't 
you find something better to do than to play cards ? Be 
ye going to the prayer-meeting to-night, Erd? WeVe 
missed ye for a long spell, my boy.** 

Erdwick glanced involuntarily at the little church, 
which stood high and white against the sky. 

"No, sir,** he said, with an effort, "I don*t think 1*11 
go any more. I*m tired of meetings.** 

" * Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is,* ** quoted the deacon. 

" Well, the fact is, I've gone back on all that sort of 
thing,** said Erdwick, trying to look indifferent. 

" *And Jesus said unto him : No man having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of Gk>d,' " was the instant rejoinder. 

"Too straight-laced and narrow for me," muttered the 
youth. 
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"Yes," said the old man, as if to himself, "* strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, and few there be that 
find it/'' 

" I want to see a little of the world," persisted Erd- 
wick, raising his voice. 

" * Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world the love of the 
Father is not in him.' " 

"But, Deacon Brimmer," exclaimed the boy, "they 
don't give a fellow any freedom ! " 

" ^If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.' Erdwick, your father was a godly man, 
and your mother is one of the saints of the earth, and I 
sha'n't give over praying for ye ! " 

The gaunt figure, bent by hard work and stiffened by 
rheumatism, the seamed face, and the rough hands 
grasping the oars, and the string of lobsters, were all 
commonplace enough, but the divine pity in the eyes 
which were bent upon Erdwick haunted him for many a 
day. Even Jim Baxter was impressed, though he ex- 
pressed it in his own fashion. 
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"I say!" he exclaimed, "did you ever see a man that 
could quote Scripture equal to that ? It fairly made my 
hair rise ! " 

Erdwick made no reply. He was annoyed with the 
deacon for talking to him before Jim, and vexed with 
himself for cutting so poor a figure in the discussion. 
There was, too, a vague uneasiness, under all, which he 
would not for the world have acknowledged even to 
himself. 

As if answering this very feeling, Jim suddenly said, 
" I was going to take you down to the den of the * Seven 
Rovers ' to-night, but I s'pose after this you'll be afraid 
to risk your precious soul among them. There's no 
mollycoddles there, I can tell you." 

Erdwick knew that this band was made up of young 
ruffians, whose misdeeds gave a bad reputation to the 
whole neighborhood. Once he would have recoiled with 
disgust from such an invitation, but now he felt that he 
must convince Jim Baxter that he could not be fright- 
ened by a few texts of Scripture, so he answered, care- 
lessly : 
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"Oh, I'll go with you, Jim, but I didn't know you 
belonged to the ' Seven Rovers.' " 

" I never told you," said the other. "A fellow must 
have some fun, though, in this dead-and-alive place. 
Well, let's have our game out before dark." 

For more than ten years the lighthouse on the bluff 
had stood unused. The lens had been transferred to 
the new structure out in the bay, and the old building, 
being the property of the Gk)vernment, was not to be 
hired for any other purpose. Towards this old light- 
house the two youths made their way that evening. 
Although bushes grew rankly all around the tower, the 
coarse grass on the leeward side was beaten down as if 
by feet. Here was the door, and Jim, picking up a 
round stone which lay near, as if by accident, gave four 
distinct knocks, paused, and then gave three more. 

"Hullo," said a voice inside, "give us the counter- 
sign." 

The response was to Erdwick's ears an unintelligible 
jargon. 

" Right you are," said the surly voice, and a bolt was 
drawn. The heavy door sagged with the settling of its 
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frame ; its hinges were rusty, and the woodwork swelled 
by moisture, so that for a while it resisted the efforts of 
the youth within, who accompanied his kicks with such 
oaths that Erdwick, accustomed as he had become to 
Jim's profanity, could not help shuddering. 

The door at last gave way, and a face, covered with a 
hideous mask, looked out. ^' Ha ! '' was the salutation. 
" Who's this you've got in tow ? We've got no use for 
pious sneaks." 

" Hush up, Bart," retorted Jim, shoving the door- 
tender aside. " He won't give us away. He's quit the 
preaching dodge." 

The circular room was damp and unventilated, the 
windows being darkened with pieces of old sail, and the 
air suffocating with tobacco smoke. The light from two 
or three lanterns showed five young fellows, including 
Bart, sitting about on lobster traps, hencoops, and pieces 
of wreckage, with pipes in their mouths and cards in 
their hands. A pile of masks, which they wore in their 
midnight raids, rather from a love of the fantastic than 
for any protection they could afford if the wearers were 
caught, lay in a corner. 
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" Here we are, seven again ! " cried Erdwick's escort. 
" I told you I*d find somebody to make up the number 
when Bob left town." 

" Hold on ! " said Erdwick, feeling as if he had been 
trapped. " I haven't said I'd join yet." 

"All right," was the reply of the captain of the " Seven 
Rovers," "but let me tell you, youngster, it isn't every 
fellow that gets an invitation. There's many a one 
would jump at the chance, but you see the membership's 
limited, and then, besides, we don't mean to let in any 
man that isn't clear grit." 

Erdwick had a boy's susceptibility to flattery, and a 
boy's desire to be thought brave. He swallowed a 
draught from the jug whenever it was passed to him, 
though the fiery stuff nearly strangled him. His father 
had taught him that a gambler was a species of thief, 
but he saw that he must join the others in playing for 
money if he wished to convince the gang that he was 
not, after all, a "pious sneak." 

The element of secrecy about the whole thing de- 
lighted his craving for the romantic, and when, on his 
second visit, the " iron-clad " oath was offered to him, 
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he took it with a thrill of self-importance. He became 
almost accustomed to the blasphemous ribaldry of his 
companions, and even felt a pride in his own courage in 
setting at defiance what so many reverenced. There 
were moments, however, when something reminded him 
of his dead father, or when he pictured what might be 
the distress of an invalid mother in discovering what her 
boy was, or when he suddenly encountered Deacon 
Brimmer. At such moments he abhorred himself. 

It was a dark night late in August, and the " Seven 
Rovers," who had been driven from the Brimmer melon- 
patch the week before by a new watch-dog, were plan- 
ning revenge. Erdwick, to do him justice, opposed the 
plot. 

" I tell you, fellows," he said, " it's going too far to 
punish a man for protecting his property." 

"You're afraid of that dog, tliat's what it is," sneered 
Bart, who still limped from a bite on the ankle. "You 
wouldn't dare go within half a mile of the place after 
dark." 

" You lie ! " retorted Erdwick, " I dare go anywhere 
you do ; but I say it's mean to " 
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" Quit your preaching, Erd," interrupted Jim. " If 
you want us to believe in your pluck, just come along." 

And so Erdwick, like many another, in proving his 
physical courage, betrayed his moral cowardice. 

The boy§, first tried to burn the deacon's haystack, but 
as salt had been scattered through it, partly for the good 
of the cattle and partly to guard against fire, they were 
obliged to give this up. 

" Come on up to the barn," said the captain, " Deacon 
Brimstone sleeps as sound as a rock, and the dog is 
down in the melon-patch." 

Erdwick trembled lest the leader, who was the most 
unprincipled of the gang, should bid them fire the out- 
buildings, and when it was only proposed to loosen the 
wheels of the deacon's milk-wagon, which was drawn out 
ready for its early start, he felt relieved. 

" We'll fix 'm so they won't come off till he gets on 
the road. Old Broadbrim will find milk has got to go 
down ! " chuckled the captain. When this was done, 
Erdwick, who knew where the pot of green paint was 
kept, suggested painting the white heifer, in the hope of 
diverting the boys from more serious mischief. He was 
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successful, for before they had time to think of anything 
more, the barking of the dog, not far away, put the 
" Seven Rovers " to instant flight. 

The standing committee of the little church on the 
bluff was holding an especial meeting. A case of disci- 
pline was being laid before it. One of the young mem- 
bers had for months wilfully absented himself from the 
stated means of grace, though repeatedly remonstrated 
with. He had expressed a desire to be free from the 
restraints of religion. He had taken to bad company, 
had been seen under the influence of liquor, and was 
known to have gambled away his watch and other valu- 
ables. In company with his associates, he had de- 
stroyed the property and endangered the life of a valued 
officer of the church. A knife marked with his name 
having been found on the premises, he had confessed 
his part in the depredations, but refused to give the 
names of his accomplices. However painful it might 
be, but one course seemed open. The purity of the 
church must be preserved. It could not retain in its 
membership persons who so conducted themselves as to 
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bring dishonor upon the name of Christian, if it would 
hold the respect of the world. 

There was a pause. The beetles, which had flown in 
at the open windows, whirred about the room, dropping 
at intervals with a heavy thud. A cricket, hidden in 
some corner, set up a shrill rejoinder to its comrades 
outside. The wind, which blew in from the sea, made 
the kerosene lamps smoke and brought with it the dole- 
ful wailing of the fog-horn at the light-house. 

The chairman of the meeting opened his mouth, but 
closed it again, for Deacon Brimmer, his arm in a sling, 
was on his feet. 

" Brethren," he began, clearing his throat with a reso- 
nance which made the half-empty room ring, " Brethren, 
I hope we shan't be hasty about this matter. We'd 
ought to be very careful how we drop a name from our 
church roll while there's any hope of bringing back the 
lost sheep. He's only sixteen — only a boy. He has 
been weak, but the weaker a fellow-creature is the more 
help the people of Gk)d ought to give him. If he don't 
want the help, that only shows that he needs it the more. 
He had no idee of my getting hurt, nor he hadn't an 
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idee of the heifer eating off the paint. I set great store 
by that heifer, but I tell you, brethren, I would rather 
lose all my cattle than that Erdwick Colmore's name 
should be struck out ! It's hard having a broken arm, 
right when corn harvesting is coming on, but I'd rather 
both of them would be broke than that the boy should 
be set adrift ! Have none of us ever fallen into sin ? 
We aren't sanctified when we are accepted. Why, it's 
like lobster catching. You know a lobster just caught is 
full of the carrion it feeds on, and it needs to fast for 
quite a spell before it's good for anything. I tell you, 
it's a good deal so with us Christians. We come into the 
fold full of the carrion of sin that we've been feeding on, 
and it takes time, and patience, and the grace of God to 
purify us. Are we tender enough with the erring ? I 
can't bear that the voice of Christ's Church should 
sound to the young like that fog-horn out there, — a sort 
of hoarse warning that makes them feel like steering 
away, — instead of like the voice of a beloved mother, 
a-calling of them home ! Dear friends, that boy must be 
saved ! I believe this is a turning point in his life. 
Treat him harshly now, and you harden him forever 
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against Christian influences. I told him that I forgave 
him freely, and that I should trust him the same as ever. 
My brothers, shall the Church of Christ do less ? ** 

It is four years since the toil-worn body of Deacon 
Brimmer was laid to rest under the wind-twisted cedars 
in the little graveyard overlooking the sea, but he lived 
to see Erdwick Colmore enter heart and soul upon his 
lifework of rescuing wayward young men for the service 
of Christ. 



John Danforth's Derelicts. 



IT had rained all day in Pelican. The water poured in 
streams from the roof of the railway station, and 

stood in little pools on the uneven platform. There 
were no loafers to be seen when the 5.17 local came in 
sight around the curve. It was thirteen minutes late, 
and it is not easy for an accommodation train with short 
runs between all the stations to make up time, and so 
the stop was even briefer than usual. 

There was the long hissing sigh of the air-brakes, the 
shout of "Pelican! Pelican f*^ — a fat woman with an 
armful of bundles hurriedly alighted, a few pieces of 
freight were tumbled out, the conductor cried "All 
aboard ! " and waved his hand to the engineer, the air- 
brakes hissed again, and the train was gone. 

A boy, who had dropped from the rear coach as it 
began to move, was darting across the tracks' when he 
nearly fell over an object close to the freight office. It 
was a dirty, emaciated dog which was crouching in the 
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lee of the building to escape the driving rain. As the 
boy recovered his balance and cried : " Halloo ! what's 
this ? " the creature raised appealing eyes to his face. 

" Say, Joe ! " he called to the freight agent, " this your 
dog?- 

The man stuck his hook into a big case and pulled it 
over. 

" Nope," he answered, shortly ; for he was studying 
the address on the box, adding, as he straightened up 
again, " Ben layin' off 'round here for a week. I seen 
it just after the 7.44 pulled out last Tuesday mornin', 
and it's ben kicked out of the station every day sence. 
It's tried to make up to lots of folks, and the passengers 
feeds it their lunches ; but nobody don't seem to have 
no use for such a specimint, and I guess it's nigh 
about discouraged. Paper business ben boomin' to-da)c^ 
John?" 

"No," said John, "poorest run I've had for two 
weeks." He was striding away towards home when he 
suddenly stopped short and looked over his shoulder. 
" Never saw such eyes on a dog," he muttered. " Look 
like the baby's when you take her playthings away." 
7 
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He came back a few steps. " No, it won't do," he con- 
tinued. ** Father will say he had mouths enough to fill 
before, and mother will say I am making work for her." 
As he stood kicking a baggage truck he began to whis- 
tle, and the dog dragged itself wearily to his feet, looked 
up in his face and whined. A lump rose in John's 
throat, but, boylike, this made him angry. He stopped 
suddenly, and saying, " Oh, bother ! " snatched up the 
animal and splashed defiantly away. 

It had been a hard day for John's mother. The baby 
had been fretful ; the ironing unusually heavy ; the old- 
est girl had come down with the " grip ; " the oldest boy 
had been dismissed from a good place on account of 
dull times ; the bottom of the flour barrel had appeared, 
and there was no money with which to replenish it ; and, 
more than all, the landlord had threatened to raise the 
rent. 

John's father was sitting by the kitchen stove, very 
much in everybody's way. His head, wearied with the 
noise of the factory, ached with trpng to calculate how 
one dollar could be made to do the work of two, and his 
mind was continually coming back to its starting-point, 
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as a lost man travels in a circle. He had given up the 
problem in despair when the door at the head of the 
stairs burst open, and John, as he came dripping in on 
the clean floor, called out : 

" Say, Mother, going to have milk toast ? " 

The mother's care-lined face relaxed. 

" Yes, dear," she said, " I knew you would want your 
favorite dish to-night." 

" Well," said John, drawing something from under his 
rubber coat, " all I say is, IVe a friend here that can 
have my share." 

If John had been an Anarchist, and his burden a 
dynamite bomb, he could hardly have produced a greater 
sensation. 

" Well, boy, do you expect me to support that mongrel 
for you ? " asked his father, sharply. 

" The dirty cur ! " said his sister. 

" Oh, look at the prize spaniel ! ain't it a beauty ? " 
remarked his youngest brother, sarcastically. 

John's mother was touched by his offer to deny him- 
self for the sake of the outcast, for she understood the 
appetite of a healthy, growing boy, so she only said : 
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" Why, John, it seems as if I had enough to do without a 
dog underfoot ; " but the boy felt this far more keenly 
than his father's harsher rebuke. His mother saw this 
in his face. She saw, too, the appealing eyes of the 
poor brute as it crouched, trembling with cold, upon the 
hearth, and she said, kindly : 

" We won't turn it out-doors to-night, will we. Father ? 
We can manage to spare it a bite for supper, and John 
can fix it a place to sleep at the foot of his bed." 

" Why, of course, he can keep it one night," said the 
father ; but I can't afford to have a dog. It will eat as 
much as a child." 

Everybody, except the tired mother and the ** grip " 
patient, was hungry, and the incongruity of the big, yel- 
low mixing bowl, which had to serve as a tureen for the 
milk toast, lessened nobody's appetite ; but each one 
willingly scanted his or her share to increase the 
stranger's portion. 

Several days passed, and, as his father said nothing 
more about sending the dog away, John began to think 
about a name for it, when one night Mr. Danforth sud- 
denly asked : 
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" Have you advertised your spaniel yet, John ? You 
are liable to a heavy fine for keeping a stray dog, in 
case the owner turns up. Better write some notices and 
put them up in the post-office, and the station, and the 
stores." 

"You needn^t worry about losing your pet. Jack," said 
his oldest brother. " Pure mongrel isn't so valuable that 
the owners are likely to go to much trouble or expense 
in looking it up ; " adding, in his superior, older-brother 
way : " It's my opinion that the train-hands were hired 
to carry it off and drop it." 

A few evenings later, while John was conscientiously 
running his eye over the " Lost " column of the paper he 
had brought home, and trying to bear in mind what a 
handsome reward for the recovery of a lost animal would 
do for his mother, he caught a word in the marine news, 
and asked his father what " derelict " meant. 

" Derelict ? " repeated Mr. Danforth, looking up from 
his task of trying to remove a nail from the shoe of his 
youngest but one. "Why, a * derelict' is a craft that 
has been abandoned and is picked up. The party that 
picks her up can keep her if she is advertised and the 
owners fail to claim her within a given time." 
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" That's just like my dog, ain't it, Father ? I might 
name her * Derelict,' * Derelict Danforth,' and call her 
* Derry ' for short." 

The fortunes of the Danforths did not seem to im- 
prove as the weeks passed. The brother who had lost 
his place found another, but with longer hours and lower 
wages. The oldest sister was left so weak by the "grip'* 
that for the present she could not go on with the trade 
she was learning ; the boy next younger than John began 
to have serious trouble with his eyes, and though the 
treatment at the dispensary in the city was free, there 
were the car-fares and the expensive glasses which the 
oculist ordered. The girl and boy still younger wore 
out clothes faster than ever, and the whole family ate as 
if flour and butcher's meat had not risen in price. Poor 
Mrs. Danforth turned, and pieced, and made over con- 
tinually; she struggled to concoct dishes which would 
be cheap and yet nutritious ; she denied herself every- 
thing which was not a necessity. 

" It's no use," said Mr. Danforth, who had crushed 
the end of his thumb in some machinery and had to lose 
three days and pay a doctor besides, " it's no use 1 
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John must give up his notion of entering the Academy. 
Lamb will take him into his market at good wages 
to-morrow, if Jack will agree to stay right along and 
learn the business." 

" Oh, dear," said the mother, " it will nearly break the 
boy's heart, after he has been studying nights to fit him- 
self, and selling papers all day on the train to earn the ' 
money. Perhaps I can save something more by " — but 
here she stopped, for she could not not think of even one 
new economy to practice. 

Mr. Danforth shook his head. " If I was willing to 
run up bills, as lots of other folks do, I might get along 
very well. Lamb often says to me, * I'll give you credit 
any time, Danforth, when cash happens to be scarce; * 
and it's the same with the other storekeepers, but it 
wouldn't be honest to let these men trust me. As long as 
I make only just enough to live on how am I going to 
keep along with my daily expenses and at the same time 
lay up towards paying off debts ? Then there's borrow- 
ing. Plenty of parties would let me have money, but it's 
the same way. There's not only the sum itself to replace, 
but the interest to boot. I tell you, wife, I've looked it 
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all over. If we had fifty dollars to help us over this 
pinch — but it's no use talking ; we haven't got it." 

Mrs. Danforth choked down her disappointmen!, as 
she had choked down a great many others in the course 
of her married life, and went on darning stockings which 
ought long before to have been consigned to the ragbag. 

Trainboys, as they are called, usually travel on a rail- 
road which passes through the town where they live. John 
Danforth was an exception. His license was for what is 
now the New York, New Haven and Hartford road, 
while the 'Tuxsett Valley Branch was the only line which 
visited Pelican. He accordingly rode back towards 
Providence, as far as Golden, in time to take the last 
train on the Branch road which reached Pelican at sev- 
enteen minutes past five in the afternoon. Derelict soon 
learned to meet her young master at the station, and 
neither rain, snow nor tempest could keep her away; 
but on the afternoon in which the conversation we have 
repeated took place she was not at her post. 

" Where's Derry ? " was John's first question when he 
reached home. 

His little sister jumped up and down. " I'll show 
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you," she said, and led the way to where Derelict, with 
six blind sprawling puppies, was ensconsed in an old 
clothesbasket. 

" You really must drown five of these creatures," said 
Mrs. Danforth to her husband two or three days later. 
It's no use to wait till their eyes are open and they are 
under everybody's feet. John is so tender-hearted that 
he never will do it." 

" Well, 1*11 attend to their case the first thing to-mor- 
row morning," returned Mr. Danforth. " I must go down 
to the train now to see if that stock comes to-night." 

The stock was found, and, after giving Joe some direc- 
tions, Mr. Danforth had turned homeward when he heard 
the sound of running feet behind him and John appeared, 
his expressive face full of eagerness. 

"Say, Father," he panted, "please hold on just a 
minute. There's a young English fellow back here — I 
picked him up in New York — he was trying to get a job 
in the freight yards — he hasn't found any work in New 
York and he's most * broke ' because, when he got to this 
country, he found his sister needed money the worst 
kind, so he gave her pretty near all he had left. I told 
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him about your being in the mill here, and about their 
being short of hands just now, and he jumped at it ; for 
he has done that kind of work at home a little. And 
say, Father, do you suppose — well, you know how it is 
in the boarding houses here. They make strangers pay 
a week's board in advance, and he hasn't got it, and so I 
thought perhaps Mother — or, I mean would you be will- 
ing for me to ask him home with me to-night ? " and he 
looked up anxiously in his father's face. 

Mr. Danforth glanced half impatiently at his son, as 
though he would say, " Another of his schemes ! " 

" How do you know that your Englishman didn't get 
fleeced in some bucket shop, or lose his money at faro ? " 
he asked. " You have only his word to depend on." 

John looked crestfallen. " Truly, Father," he said, 
" he is a mighty nice fellow. He isn't like the common 
mill hands. He " — 

" But, even supposing he is all right, where could he 
sleep, and how could we feed him ? You never stop to 
think of such things. Jack ! " 

"Oh, Father! I could give him half my share — 
I'm not so awful hungry as I am sometimes — and I'll 
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sleep on the floor and give him my place with Will. 
Please come and see him, Father." 

Mr. Danforth could not refuse, and he was so much 
pleased with the appearance of the youth, whom John 
called Downs, that he decided to take him home and 
let Mrs. Danforth solve the problem of his disposal. 
, As they were passing Lamb's market the father glanced 
up at the sign and said, carelessly : 

" By the way. Jack, Lamb has made me such a good 
offer that I've concluded to make a butcher of you. 
You've had all the schooling you'll need for that, and 
more than I ever had ; " and he talked on without notic- 
ing the drooping figure and averted face of the boy 
beside him. 

Downs saw it all, however, and afterward said : 

" I never saw a fellow so dumbfounded. You might 
have run a pin into him and he'd never have known it." 

When they reached home Mr. Danforth, saying only, 
" Wife, John has picked up another * derelict,' " left the 
boy to present the case. 

Poor John had suddenly lost interest in ever3rthing, 
even in his new friend ; but his conscience smote him for 
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his selfishness, and with a great effort he pulled himself 
together and did his best to enlist his mother's sympathy 
for Downs. This done, and supper over, at which John's 
lack of appetite had proved a convenience, our hero 
being, after all, as Mr. Chadband would say, " a human 
boy," felt strongly inclined to give himself up to a fit of 
the sulks. 

" Nobody cares what becomes of me," he thought bit- 
terly ; " and what's the use of bothering myself about 
other people. I'm not bound to lay myself out for 
Downs as though he was company." But something 
said : " Downs is your company ; he is a stranger in a 
strange land ; he has no mother, as you have." 

" Oh, bother ! " thought John, but he glanced at the lad 
and, noticing that he looked shy and uncomfortable 
asked : " Do you like dogs. Downs ?" 

The young fellow's face brightened. " Oh yes," he 
answered. "My uncle has the care of a gentleman's 
kennels in England, and I learned all about the different 
breeds from him. Sir Robert has the finest fox hounds 
in Dorsetshire, the " — 

" Oh well," interrupted John, with an air of republican 
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indifference to the possessions of nobility, "my dog is 
nothing to see, but Father is going to drown the pups 
first thing to-morrow morning, and I thought you might 
like to see them altogether." 

Yesterday he could not feel reconciled to the loss of 
his pets, but now, under the weight of the greatest dis- 
appointment of his short life, he could speak of it almost 
carelessly. 

A moment later there was a loud exclamation from 
Downs, and he darted back into the kitchen, rubbing his 
hands and beaming on everybody as if he had suddenly 
discovered that they were old friends. 

" I can't rightly tell you how glad I am," he said ; 
"but I'm sure you deserve it." 

Mrs. Danforth dropped her mixing spoon. " Dear, 
dear," she thought, "who would have dreamed that that 
quiet gentlemanly boy was subject to fits of insanity ! " 

" Can it be," thought Mr. Danforth, " that this is a 
touch of the tremens 'i He doesn't look like a drinking 
man. That's what comes of taking in strangers." 

But before anybody could speak. Downs broke out 
enthusiastically : 
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" Why, she's a cocker spaniely as fine spun as a spider's 
web ; and her pups are as fine as she ! Don't you 
know what that means?" he went on, seeing that his 
hearers looked bewildered. " Why, those six pups are 
worth twenty-five dollars apiece — every one of them ! " 



La Petite Gretchen. 



f A Petite Gretchen lived in Prussia, close to the border 
I of France, in a town which had belonged, now to. 
one country and now to the other, according to the 
fortunes of war. Her father was a big German soldier, 
and her mother a pretty French peasant ; and so La 
Petite Gretchen had a German Grosmutter and a French 
Grandmere, and she had the broad face and flaxen hair 
of the one and the velvety black eyes of the other. 

An English lady who was staying at a cottage near 
took a fancy to the child, and now and then paid her a 
pfennig to go with her upon a tramp and help carry tfie 
plants and minerals which she collected. One day she 
called to ask if the family would dispose of a strange 
cat which insisted on making its home with her. She 
disliked cats, and this one was very " tiring." It was 
constantly getting under her feet or upon her bed. The 
old woman who took care of the cottage declared that 
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it would bring bad luck if the cat were killed by the per- 
sons with whom it had taken refuge, and would not do it. 

La Petite Gretchen's mother readily assented ; and the 
lady promised to give the little girl a marc if she would 
come for the cat, saying that it would be worth that to 
feel sure that the " tiresome thing " was actually dead. 
The family were to visit the French Grandmere on the 
other side of the river that afternoon ; and the mother 
said that they would take the cat along with them and 
when they were well out they would throw it overboard. 

The boat was a big, unwieldly affair, something between 
an old-fashioned cradle and a Virginia oyster-punt. It 
had belonged to the family for several generations, and 
was patched and braced and even tied together with 
tarred rope-yarn. It was pushed across the river by 
poles long enough to touch bottom. 

The French mother, though her muscular arms were 
bare, and her feet also (for, in order to stand more firmly, 
she had thrown off her clogs), was a picture of grace 
and beauty, her figure outlined against sea and sky, 
with the white gulls wheeling above her. The German 
Grossmutter, crouching beside her and tugging at her 
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pole with hands deformed by hard work and rheumatism, 
had not a line of grace or beauty about her. Suddenly 
she spoke. 

" It is now time for thee to fling out the cat, my child," 
she said, in her deep voice. 

La Petite Gretchen started. She had entirely forgot- 
ten why the cat had been brought. She leaned on the 
gunwale and looked over at the water. 

"It is not yet time, Grossmutter," she answered, and 
hugged the cat more closely. 

When they came to land, the Grossmutter scolded 
because the cat was still on their hands, but the mother 
said : 

"It is that the little one does not wish to drown the 
creature. We can easily drop it in the street." 

And so La Petite Gretchen lugged her burden to the 
end of the straggling village street, and dropped it with 
a parting hug. 

When they were ready to return, and were about to 
clamber down into the boat, the child felt something rub- 
bing against her ankles, and behold ! the cat. 
8 
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" See, then, Grossmutter," she said : " It is that she 
is a German cat, and likes not to be left on French soil." 

The Grossmutter laughed, and made no objection 
when the animal was brought on board, for Gretchen had 
touched her weak point. But that night she told the lit- 
tle girl that it was not honest to keep what she had been 
handsomely paid to destroy, and that to-morrow it must 
be shot ; and Gretchen cried herself to sleep. 

The mother, outside, was packing her panniers for 
market on the morrow. The Grossmutter was smoking 
her evening pipe in the corner. She was very tired, and 
it was not long before she fell asleep. The fire in her 
pipe had gone out, apparently, but when it slid from her 
hand and the hot ashes fell upon her lap there were 
sparks in it. The Grossmutter slept on ; but very soon 
the cat, whose days had been numbered, crept from under 
her chair and sniffed. A thin blue smoke now began to 
rise from the gown. The hair along the cat's spine 
twitched, and she walked around the old woman, mew- 
ing ; but the Grossmutter only dreamed that she was try- 
ing to drown the cat in a cauldron of soup, and that the 
animal in its struggles, had splashed her with the hot 
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liquid. When at last she awoke, it was to find the cat 
clawing at her arm, and the whole front of her dress 
ready to burst into flame. 

" So, now that we are to keep the good cat," said the 
Grossmutter, for the tenth time on the following day, 
" Gretchen must tell the English lady, and offer her back 
the marc. It's much money, but it would be better to 
part with it than with a cat like this." 

Not only did the English lady refuse to take back the 
money, but she bought a handsome collar for the cat. 

Every drop of French blood in La Petite Gretchen's 
body danced with delight, but her deliberate German 
mind could not find words to express it. Her mother 
exhausted her knowledge of the adjectives of three lan- 
guages to make up for the child's apparent indifference. 
The gift was "charmant," " reizend," "fuss-rate!" and 
so on ; and La Petite Gretchen said at last, in her quiet 
voice, and dropping a low curtesy : " From my heart I 
thank to you and bless you." 



" One More To Bow To." 



T"'HERE are few persons who have learned to make 
the most of their ordinary powers. We realize this 
when we see what the trained muscles of the gymnast 
can achieve, or the educated finger-tips of the blind man. 

Is it not equally true that few of us have learned to 
make the most of our ordinary blessings ? 

In the establishments of manufacturing jewelers the 
very sweepings of the floor are treasured. How many 
golden mercies, which we cannot afford to forget, slip 
through our hands unheeded every day ! I have learned 
a lesson in this respect from a certain dear " shut in." 

At a window which I passed very often, I noticed a 
lady with white hair and so lovely a face that I thought 
it would be a pleasure to be able to exchange greetings 
with her. There was not only a sweet serenity but a 
kindliness toward others in her expression. I sometimes 
wondered why she kept such an unvarying position at 
her window ; for the face which looked out from fleecy 
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wraps and a snowy muslin neck-handkerchief was too 
sunny, I thought, to belong to an invalid. 

It happened that the regular collector for a city benev- 
olent society fell sick, and it became necessary for me to 
take her district, which included the street on which lived 
the lady I have been describing. Thus an opportunity 
to make the desired acquaintance unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself. As I esteem it a privilege to number her 
among my friends, it is possible that a glimpse of her 
life may be helpful to others. 

She has been a sufferer from rheumatism for sixteen 
years, and for eight years has not taken a step, while 
the days are often full of pain and the nights of wakeful- 
ness. She did not give up the use of her feet without a 
brave battle, yielding only inch by inch. When the dis- 
ease reached her arms, and she was no longer able to 
adjust her crutches under her shoulders, she would ask 
to have this done for her, that she might persevere in 
walking about the room ; and she did this until the pain 
it caused became too great to be endured. From that 
time she was confined to her chair, but she invented a 
sort of sling on which she sits. There are wooden roll- 
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ers at each end, and by these she can be lifted from her 
chair with much less suffering than in any other way. 
When this appliance was made, she was carried out of 
the house for the first time in six years. 

Confined to a wheel-chair, with the range of three 
rooms, and going into the open air only at rare inter- 
vals, she varies the monotony oi the hours by sitting in 
one apartment in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. Unable to dress herself, to do much sewing, or to 
hold any but the lightest book in her hands, while sensi- 
tive eyes make reading for any length of time impossible 
— surely such a life of deprivations might excuse occa- 
sional repining. On the contrary, this invalid is the 
heart of the household, her face an inspiration, and her 
presence a benediction. 

" Does not your time hang heavily ? " asks a sympa- 
thetic visitor. 

" Oh, no, indeed I " is the cheerful reply. " I knit a 
little and read a little, and look out of the window a lit- 
tle, and the afternoon passes very quickly." 

She has learned how to extract a blessing from nearly 
every circumstance of life. It is a source of gratitude 
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to her that the lameness of her hands does not prevent 
her from assisting a little with the family mending. It is 
true that she can see nothing of the bravery of the shops 
at Christmas time ; but then, as she says, her daughter 
has such a power of vivid description that it does almost 
as well, and she avoids the crowd. In the winter she 
rejoices when the walking is good", and, if her friends 
smile at this, she explains : 

" It is nice for those who go out, and I enjoy seeing it." 
She finds much entertainment in watching the passers- 
by, and a cordial nod and smile from one of them adds 
to her happiness all day. She expressed pleasure at 
making a new acquaintance, saying, with satisfaction : 
" Now I shall have one more to bow to." 
Although seventy-three years of age, she has not yet 
begun to feel old, and in spite of her suffering, there are 
few lines in her face. She is fond of young people, and 
attracts them, for her soul has drunk deep from the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth. 

Instead of absorbing, as most invalids do, she radiates. 
At the holiday season, little cards or calendars are sent 
about the neighborhood, as tokens of good will, while 
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friends receive gifts of love, which the poor, maimed 
hands have toiled painfully to make, and which seem to 
the recipient as sacred as did the water from the well of 
Bethlehem which was brought to David. 

Thus our saint bears in her soul the power which 
Midas possessed in his fingers, — that of transforming 
common things into precious metal. Shall we, because 
we have received good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over, neglect to " gather up the 
fragments " of blessings that " nothing be lost } " 



Mattie Marvin. 



§ 



PsA, xc: 3-5; xcm: 3-4. 
E silent, laughing stream, exultant bird ! 
How can you sing, when on that voice, 
In which the happy listener heard 
All sounds of rippling brook and joyous thrush. 
Has come a sudden, sacred, solemn hush ! 

Wail on, remorseful sea ! You cannot wake 

The peaceful sleeper, or by wealth 
Of priceless pearls atonement make. 
Reluctantly you gave her back once more, 
As loth your lovely burden to restore. 

Moan on, and fling yourself upon the rocks. 

Where she so lately sung and smiled, 
Scatter your seaweeds like black locks 
Torn by some Eastern mourner in her grief. 
And, white with anguish, sob beside the reef. 

* Drowned at Gloucester, Mass., July 9, 1879. 
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A " happy loiterer " upon the shore, 

She sought for rest, nor sought in vain ; 
God chose to give — not less — but more ; 
His messenger a billow dark and deep, 
And so He gave to His beloved sleep. 

Her memory, like a violet crushed. 

Fills all our thoughts with fragrance rare ; 
Her last glad song seemed hardly hushed 
When first we knew that she had gone to be 
Where there is no more death, and "no more sea.' 



The Sailing of the Waesland. 



TT; TOUCH of lips at parting, 
/\ A pressure of the hand, 

And, with her precious burden. 
The good ship leaves the land. 

I see the smiling faces, 
The lashes wet with tears ; 
I hear the smothered sobbing. 
The sound of sturdy cheers. 

As some fair, nodding wild-flower. 

On rampart dark with moss. 
Leans to salute her sisters, 

That fringe the ancient foss. 
Against the swarthy bulwarks, 

A figure stands apart ; 
That face of girlish beauty 

Is framed within my heart. 
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As when, in sudden silence, 

The echo of some strain 
Will still, with sweet insistence. 

Sing on within the brain ; 
As when we hear the rustle 

Of the dusky skirts of night, 
With dreamy odors laden 

From gardens out of sight. 

So, in my life of shadow, 

The silence of my hours 
Is vocal with a sweet refrain. 

Is fragrant as with flowers. 
God bless the bonny maiden. 

With face like dawning day I 
God keep her soul as frank and sweet 

As when she sailed away ! 



The Message of the Rose. 



OROM the heart of the rose 
l' Falls a petal, deep-dyed 
With the life blood that flows 
From the heart of the rose. 
White-tipped, purple-veined, 
Who can say, for who knows, 
If a message it bear 
From the heart of the rose ? 

If a message it bear 
Does it hint of the thorns. 
Or breathe balm for life's care, 
If a message it bear ? 
Heart-shaped, passion-hued. 
Is the key to the prayer 
In the heart of the rose. 
If a message it bear ! 
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From the breast of my rose, 
Fate has flung at my feet 
A red favor that glows 
Like the heart of my rose, — 
Heart-shaped, passion-hued, 
Thus the message it shows, 
'Tis a challenge of love 
From the breast of my rose ! 
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